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PERSONAL 
A®E YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 
survival after death? Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for enquirers, 16, Queensberry 
Place, London, S.W 


RTISTS’ DRAWINGS, paintings and sketches 





of the 18th and early 19th Century. Land- 
scapes, architectural and figure subjects. Collec- 


tions and single examples wanted.—WALKER’S 

GALLERIES, LTD., 118 New Bond Street, W.1. 
AMBOO CANES, 
estates, et« 

object.—Box 7042, 
ENTAL 
DENTAL 


purchased and cut from 
Top prices paid. Distance no 
SMITHS LIBRARY Truro. 
STIMULATORS. It you want 
STICKS, go to your chemist and 
ask for a packet of KEENES DENTAL 
STIMU LATORS or send 1 - in stamps to KE 5 
ABORATORIES LIMITED, 46, Elswick 
wcastle-on-Tyne, 4 








Road, 





IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 
MODERN SILVER, &c. Competitive bidding 
s high = es at our Auction Sales, and we 
t ly adv you consult MESSRS JOHNSON 
DY MOND & "SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25 Gt. 
Queen rset London W.C.2 before parting with 
your Vv lables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis 






JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRE ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
PLATE, ETC.. urgently required for 
Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENT ND CO., 65 New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel. : 
MAY fair 0651 


INE FURS ! An enormous stock 
dependable furriers, have a magnificent 
ollection of furs of every kind. Inspection is 
ally invited. The quality of the workman- 
n Ralli models is unsurpassed, and an expert 
s ice for repairing, remodelling and storage is 


IAMONDS, 














RALLI, the 












a clients’ command. Worn furs taken in 
part exchange. Good furs purchased. RALLI 
FURS, ist Floor, Regent House = Regent 






Street, Oxford Cc ircus, W.1. Mé 
UR COATS. DELMER PRICE, 2, 1 Bruton 
3t., W.1. (lst floor) has several fashionable 








s for Sale (secondhand, good condition) 
Mink, Persian Lamb, Dyed Ermine 
ash, etc. Furs remodelled or taken in 





Gor». DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY. SILVER 
wanted Harrods pay the best prices. SPOT 
CASH or offer Call or send registered post, 
HARRODS, London, S.W.1. Sloane 12 
ISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF EUROPE” 
(Dresser) 7 vols. Perfect Bargain 15 gns. 
WALKER, 3, Devonshire Terrace, W.1. 
pst RANCE. E. P. HENDERSON, LTD., carry 
on the business of Insurance Advisers, as 
usual, at 42 Leinster Gardens, W.2. No fees 


charged 














Jack BARC ,AY LTD. 
wonderful trthecad nt. a ROLLS ROYCE 

or BENTLEY car of pre-war workmanship and 

Write for stock list. 12& 13 St.George 





material 


Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
[ADE S' smart tailor-mades from Gentlemen’s 
lounge and Evening Suits by 


NELL & ALIX 
Glouve~ter Road, S.W.7. West 0609. 
REMUDELLING EXPERTS 
We solve your coupon complaint by 
recutting your old clothes into New Models, Your 
own materials made up. COUNTRY ORDERS 
dealt with PROMPTLY. 


7 


ASSAGE, Colonic Lavage, Sunlight and Foam 
4 Baths are invaluable in casesof rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—_MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575.) 











INIATURES. Treasured 

quisitely painted on ivory, from any photo- 
graph, from 2 gns. Old miniatures perfectly 
restored.—_VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 


Memories. Ex- 






Mis COAT. Good second-hand mink coat 
wanted.—Box 27 


ONOMARK. Permanent confide ntial London 
address. Letters redirected immediately. 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM MONO", W. c. 1 
OVIES and Talkies. After the war your home 
movie projector will soon be out of date. 
We pay top prices for 16 mm. Talkies, 8, 9.5 and 
16 mm. home movie projectors; Leica, Contax 
and other modern roll-film cameras and enlargers 
are STILL URGENTLY WANTED—will you 
release yours?—WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 127, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
RoeFeE RT BURNS Fine Period Painting. 
BARGAIN AT £5v. 
Write Box 160. 






ELFRIDGES are pre pared to buy for immediate 

cash JEWELLERY, DIAMONDS, GOLD, 
SILVER, MARQUISITE and FINE PASTE. Send 
particulars to SELFRIDGES LTD., Oxford Street, 
W.l. Mayfair 1234. 


TORE SMAL L RESE RVE OF FLOUR.” This 

suggestion was made by the Food Commis- 
sioner. DR MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal for 
daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched 
with a valuable dried milk product and malt 
wheat. Send 5.6 now for a 12-lb. bag of Dr. Mac's 
Health Flour, instructions, recipes, etc., car- 
riage paid.—DEPT. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR CO., 
Kendal, We stmor land. 


HOMAS & SONS, ~ knickerbocker-breeches 
can be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Sq,, W.1 
VOID furs tortured to death in traps. Write 
for Fur Crusade leaflet from MAJOR VAN 











DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 
AV "E YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 
“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE. 


gSuccessfully used world over. Extermination 
uaranteed. Chemists. Boots’ Branches. Sole 
smake rs: HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield 
Tins 1/9, 2/10, 5/-. 


COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 2, 


1942 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 


Personal 2/-. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





____— EDUCATIONAL | 


‘ABBIT AS, THRI NG & CO., 
Established 1873 
ADVICE about 

Tutors, Governesses 

EDUCATIONAL ASSURANCE, 
6, 7 & 8, Sackville Street, 
London, W.1. 
TELEPHONE: REGENT Ol6l. (4 


PJAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Principal: Mrs. E. E.R. THORP, M.A. (Cantab.) 

First-class London training leading to work of 
national] importance now and interesting post-war 
careers 

Lovely country house in very safe area. 
of fresh vegetables. Good cooking. 

Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, 
Shropshire. 


FREE shools. 





LINES). 


Plenty 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING ARCHITECTURE, and_ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
active service. Tel : KINGTON 8. 
COURT Residential 
Ladies. 


ETERSTOW 
Academy for 


Riding 
Ross - on - Wye, 


successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H. 
Examination. Girls from 15 years of age 
accepted. Principals: R E. PRITCHARD, 
ex-M.F.H., Fellow and Instructor of the 
Institute of the Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 

UBLIC and Preparatory Schools Year Book. 


ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. 
Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re 
Schools, Careers, etc. By post lls. 1d.—DEANE 
& SONS, 31, Museum Street, W.C.1. 
CHOOL in own grounds and woodland for 
children to 12 yrs. Personal care, essentially 
home atmosphere. Health first consideration, 
home tarm produce, food reform. Education : 
general, music, pets, riding. Apply QUINCE 
HOU‘S 3E, Bishops Nympton, N. Devon 


HORT-STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. for booklet 

describing world-famous course.—REGENT 

INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 

HURLOW GRANGE SCHOOL for Girls, now 

at Wreneaton, Dulverton, Somerset. Special 

war-time terms No uniform  necessary.— 
Telephone Dulverton 132. 


RAIN now for a post-war career and for a 
present hobby. HALF FEES scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM is still being 
kept open and the Courses of personal coaching 
by correspondence are now within the means 
of everyone. Staff Journalism, Free-Lance 
Journalism, Fiction, Poetry, Radio Plays. No 
time limit for study.—Free advice and book 
Merge] for the Press,’’ from Applications 
Dept., - Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
apomcnes SOUTHOVER "SECRETARIAL 
AND CITIZENSHIP COURSE. 
Prepares Girls for responsible posts. Secretarial 


subjects, letter - writing, public speaking, 

languages, study of national, international, and 

imperial affairs. Safe area. Home farm. 
Principals : Miss M. C. GODLE 





Miss D. NEVILLE-ROLFE, B.A. 
WOODLEYS, Woodstock, Oxfordshire. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


Subject to Government Restrictions. 


GENTS WANTED with sound connection 

amongst farmers for the sale of well-known 
speciality product.—Box 983, 

OOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY taught 

by post. Fee moderate. Great demand for 
those certificated—salaries £300. Brochure, testi- 
monials FREE.—C.L. COLLEGE, 21 City Rd, E.C.1 
SPROB ASSN En NURSES required. 

£30-£35-£40. Recognised Training 
Apply MATRON, Acton Hospital, W.3. 


FASHION AND BEAUTY 


OIFFURE.—An enchanting “CCORONET OF 

CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex Instantly adjusted, with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5 gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost.) 

MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR, 
MAISON GEORGES, 
Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
(only address). 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments): 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 


.L IZABETH THOMPSON, of 35 Gt Russell St., 
W.C.1. BUYS and has FOR SALE Model Dresses, 
Hats, Shoes, high-class Furs from the best London 
houses. Good prices given. Est.28 yrs. Mus. 3049, 


URS. Lovely Mink Coat. fashioned by firs 
class turrier. Exceptional bargain at £145. 
Details and description from Box 89. 


ODEL HATS for every occasion from 3 gns. 
We shall be pleased to remodel your old 
hats from a guinea. ‘Phone or call MAISON 
FERNANDE, 119, New Bond St., W.1. Mayfair 5365, 


ERSIAN LAMB COAT in perfect condition. 
Will accept £35. Opportunities are rare and 
this is a genuine one.—Box 115 


EMODELLING, SAVE MONEY. 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel. - MAY 1651. 


HE FASHION 
GOOD clothes 
55, Berners-st., W.1. 











Salary 
School. 











38 40, S.W.1. 








“EVA 
at 4, 
CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 
bought and sold. Room 27. 
Museum 2273. 


FOR SALE __ 


BLANKETS. CELLULAR: Cream, Blue, Green, 

Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 ins., 42s.; 72 by 90 ins., 
36s.; 63 by 84 ins., 30s. each; post free.—DENHOLM 
TW VEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


‘\ARAVAN, Eccles, for sale, 13 ft. 6 ins., with 
folding kitchen at side, double panelled, 2 
double beds, 2 rooms, 2 outside doors, exceptional 
head room, oil cooking, sink, wardrobe, folding 
table, numerous lockers, equipped, £275. HIRE 
PURCHASE terms can be arranged, also delivery. 
40 OTHER CARAVANS in stock at F.O.C. 
Caravan Centre, 206 Cricklewood Broadway, 
N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 
New display Ground now open at Hillcrest 
Gardens, North Circular Road, Finchley, N.3. 
Open every | weekday until 6 p.m. Closed Sundays. 








ALENDAR of Old ‘English Customs Still in 
Being, post free, 3s. A Calendar of Flowers 

and their Saints, post free, 2s. 6d. Both unique. 

—MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading. 


OFFEE, choice Kenya a blend, 
or ground, 2/8 per lb.; 2 lbs. 
J. FLINT, *Crondall Horley 


OKE BREEZE, 19s. 6d. ‘per “ton at works. 

Trucks to any station. No permit necessary. 
Economise by mixing with other fuels. 5,000 tons 
available. Box 165. 


whole berry 
carriage paid.— 
, Sur rey 









IESEL ENGINE, by Allen & Sons, Bedford. 

15 h.p., just overhauled, in excellent condi- 
tion, dismantled as property must be vacated by 
29th. Reasonable offer accepted. BATTEN 
Cralle Place, Vines Cross, Horam, Sussex 


ADIES’ Suits (regulation styles) in . Country- 

side tweeds, made to measure from £4 los. 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post tree.—REDMAYNE, 26 
Wigton, Cumberland. 


ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14 - yd., 
wide. Write for patterns.—DEN 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
OTOR MOWERS for sale. Sizes up to 36 in. 
4¥2 ¢18-£130. All overhauled. Can be inspected 
by Bppolntnent: —FLETCHER, 170 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C.2, Euston 5215. 
LD MAPS and PRINTS make charming gitts, 
ready for framing. Hand-coloured.—P. J 
RADFORD, Raglan House, Fareham, Hants 





TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms 4 of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moaerns.—*'K,’’ 6 Westhill Rd.,S.W.18. 


Tw EEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 

regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6 12s. 6d. and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or 
money and coupons refunded. Patterns post 
free.—REDMAYNE, 26 Wigton, Cumberland. 

ATER DIVINING.—The OASIS POCKET 

DIVINING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 
10s.—APPLIED ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford- 
on-Avon, Wilts. 





WANTED 


DDERS, CAL CULATORS, 

and SAFES, etc., 
prices.—TAYLOR’S, 
Holborn 3793. 


FRICAN, Maori, South Sea Islands, Red 
Indian, Eskimo—weapons, ornaments, dress, 
idols, masks, carvings, native curios. Will 
purchase for my museum.—T. HOOPER, Totems, 
New Road, Croxley Green, Herts 
LOTHING. Highest prices 
discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Wearing Apparel of all kinds. Private owners 
may send with safety to Dept. C. L., JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., (Est. 1793), 24-25 Gt. 
Queen St., London, W.C.2. 
(CLOTHING. MISS MANN AND SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; 
Furs, Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc., 
Offer or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 


LOTHING. Packages of ladies’ gent’s, and 

children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS, TEL. 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. 


TYPEWRITERS 
wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
74 Chancery Lane, London, 


returned for 








IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’ s Court, W.C.2. 
UNS wanted. D. B. hammerless 16-bore, also 
.410 Gun to take 24 in. cases.—Price and 
partics. to J.J. JOHNSON, Architect. Redditch, 
Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes 
low mileage.—103 New Bond St., W.1. May 8351. 





LIVESTOCK 


IRD SEED. Mixture for all small cage- 
birds: 3 lb. 5/-, 7 lb. 10/6, 141b. 20-. SPECIAL 
BUDGERIGAR MIXTURE, 6 pints 166, 12 pints 
30/-, sample pint 210. All carriage paid. G. 
TEL KAMP & SONS, Ltd., 144 Fenchurch St., E.C.3. 


ERBS FOR SALE. Dried or Plants, 6d. 
Rex Rabbits. Famous and winning strains.— 


BATTERSBY, , Chittoe, Chippenham. Bromham 63. 


The great war-time egg producer: 82.75 per 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed with mash 
or scraps, will greatly increase your egg supply. 
“Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry and 
pigs.’’ Full directions. 7 lb., 7/6; 14 lb., 14/-; 28 lb., 
24/-; 56 lb., 40/-; 1 cwt., 67/6; carriage paid.— 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C.L.), Sevenoaks. 











GARDENING 
ULBS. All flowering Daffodils, Empem 
King Alfred, Empress, Golden Spur, §; 


Watkin, Commando, 3/- doz., 20/- 100. Baty 
Flame, Bonfire, Brilliancy, Victoria, Cheerfulnes 
Horace, Queen of the North, Croesus, P. of Valley 
Barri, Evangaline, Priory Park, Ornatas Heli; 
26 doz., 15/- 100. Pheasant Eye, Double \hj; 
Gardenia Flower, 1/9 doz., 10/- 100, 95/- 1,000. Mixes 
Trumpets, 12/6 100, 100/- 1,000. Mixed Daffs am 
Narcissi, 10/- 100, 90/- 1,000. Mixed Narcissi 8 - 

70/- 1,000. White Madonna Lilies, 12/- doz. C Pos 
Imperials, 12/- doz. Yellow Mixed Crocus 4 j 
100. Iris-blue, 13/6 100. Squilla, 15/- 100. Blue ».°)): 4 
20/- 100. Muscari Grape Hyacinths, 6/-, 10 
20/- 100. TULIPS. Inglescombe yellow, x 
Butt, 12/- 100. Pride of Haarlem, Wm. Cop. an: | 








Caledonia, Yellow Prince, Argo, Canada, 16 . 14 
Fantasy, Keizerkroon, 25/- 100. Finest M :ty 
Darwins, 16/- 100. Mixed all kinds 8 , 
Curderris dusting powder, 14 lbs. 7/6: 561t 5.2) 
All car. paid, immediate despatch, c 
CHARLES CURTIS, Chatteris, Cambs. 


ULINARY HERBS. Chives, 
Winter Parsley, Horseradish, Savor 
joram, Dill, Thyme, Dandelion, Penny Va. 


1 
Tansy, Camomile, Green Lamb Mint. 3. cron 
; 
| 
4 





Sage, 








plants 3-. Rhubarb, strong roots only 2 
Perennial Broccoli, 
Spring Cabbage, dozen 1/3, 100 46. Di hu 
sweetly-scented, Winter Pansies, Can: rby 
Bells, Sweet William, Scarlet Salmon per: >tior 
dozen 66.—DEWEY, Burghfield, Berkshir ba 


N-TOUT-CAS. Largest makers of hard 
courts in Gt. Britain. EXPERTS, MA’ AL 
ready the moment the V day arrives. THE 
EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., SYSTON, LEICE TER 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRU. TEI ‘ 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927.—GEF RG} 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, F :nt 
AWNS. A cwt. of No. 1 on 400 sq. yds 
moss and weeds in turf, £1; dredge 
28lb. of 2 eradicates Dandelions, Plan :ains 
Buttercups by the thousand, 12/6; depositor, é§ 
carriage paid, cash. 36 pages sound advic« - 
—TOLL LAWN DRESSINGS, Buxted, Sus: 


YAVING STONE. Quantity old London Yor 
Paving Stone for Sale (rectangular 
WILLIS, 24 Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel. 33 


ETEX” (Reg.) SCREENED GRANULATE) 

PEAT, prepared for horticulture, poultry # 
bedding, etc. Peat fuel. Prices delivered home- 
UNIVERSAL PEAT CO., LTD., Tunbridge Wel 


EEDS AND SOIL! Capt. Ballantyne, chief: 
the Agricultural Dept. of Faversham Colles 
tells us that 3 
POTATOES in ordinary soil produced 8 tons p» 


lasts 3 years, doz iy 











& 





















acre. Potatoes NUTRIFIED WITH FANTASTE 
and planted in soil treated with 4 oz. FANTE\ y= 
HUMUS per sq. yard raked in 15 tons per acre . 
Full information if — from FANTASTI 
LTD., Mill Hill, N.W. Fin, 1213. , 


OMATO. Mr. F. Herbert Chapman's sen 








tional new Tomato ‘‘Blood Orange.” He 
yellow with attractive red flush when fully m 3 
and most delicious flavour. Genuine re-sele 4 
seed only from the raiser. 2s. per packet. c.W 4 
Address F. HERBERT CHAPMAN, Peasma! f 





Rye, Sussex. ee : ; 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY 
we do the experimenting, not you!—W 

UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 


BAt#. BROCKHAM END HOTEL. Wide vier, 
over Somerset and Gloucestershire. Squas 
tennis, swimming, golf and walking in perfe; 7 
country. English cooking at its best; centr, 
heating, h. and c. Luxurious beds. Garage 
EVON. Permanent Residents from 34 # 
Modernised 15th Century Manor, on bus rou 7 
Golf, tennis, fishing. Bridge players welcor 5 
14 miles country town. Old Manor, Colyford 


ULVERTON SOMERSE: 
WOODCOTE HOTEL 
On the edge of Exmoor, and the border of De 
As perfect a spot as you could hope to find! 
peaceful leave quarters. Hacking, hunting & } 
walking amidst delectable scenery. 


From 44 gens. Tel.: Dulverton | 


XETER, ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the centr 
Devon. All modern amenities and comf 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 


AMPTON COURT, Casino Hotel, Lond 

loveliest river retreat; fully licensed; I 
dent or otherwise. Terms 10/6 and 12/6 B.é 
Telephone: Molesey 2080 and 2194. 


' 


LANGOLLEN. HAND HOTEL. One of the b 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. ¢ 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. & C. runt 
water in all bedrooms. Phone 3207. Tel ‘‘Hando! 





ee ee a NORTHAN! 
THE ANGEL HOTEL, 
First-class family hotel, excellent position 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. & c. and java’ 
basins. EVERY CONVENIENCE, CO?IFO! 
and CONSIDERATION. Tel. at 
Rang ‘ 
HROPSHIRE BORDERS. BISHOPS (FFL! 
MANOR. Charming, peaceful country. © 
produce Nr. Ec eshall, Stafford, Adba on? 












URREY. Furnished service suites, (1 5 ro0! 
and bath) or bedroom only, in Esher 0! Horsity 
district, Enjoy West-end comfort and ater!’ 
(own poultry, eggs and garden produce) Tem 
including meals, from 4 gns, single, 8 gn: doutiy 
-H, MOSELEY, Dorset House, N.W.1. Velbe 
5522 or Ripley 13). 2s 


Wy setwarp HO-NORTHAM “CLEVE ANDSP 
(NORTH DEVON) ° 
Luxurious Sonniry ob Hotel. Tel. Nort am? 


INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In ¢ 


St. Peter Street, Leading famil 
Running water. Central heating. Fac 
gardens. Very quiet. — Write f 


Illustrated Tariff.’ Tel. 3 
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4 KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY | 
2 \N THE SOUTH-WEST SHORE OF LOCH SHIN 








Be Sutherlandshire. 5 miles from Lairg Railway Station. 

md THE ESTATE OF ACHANY, 42,000 ACRES 
at . A. Residential, Sporting 

hus and Pastoral Property 

bury with Three Grouse Moors 

ae including the MANSION 


HOUSE, occupying a 
charming situation with a 
Southern exposure and 
surrounded by well-wooded 
policies, and commanding 
extensive views. Entrance 
hall, 4 reception, 8 bed, 
2 bathrooms, ample servants’ 
accommodation. Central 
heating. Telephone. Hot 
and cold water system. 
Excellent water supply. 
Up-to-date drainage. Garage. 
Range of stabling. 
Attractive Policies, with 
ACHANY HOUSE. Fine Ornamental Trees. SALLACHY LODGE. 
SALLACHY LODGE, beautifully situated and of modern construction in the Scottish Baronial style, with modern conveniences. 
Hall, lounge, sun parlour, dining room, 6 principal, 4 servants’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Stabling and garage accommodation. 
FOUR GOOD SHEEP FARMS. 
The SHOOTINGS include good bags of grouse and blackgame and a number of woodcock, snipe, etc. 
Tr GOOD TROUT FISHING in several lochs, and two boathouses. 
e! Total actual and estimated RENT ROLL (less burdens) about £1,489 p.a. 








& 7 








7 
So Dw nen i ates OR 





vee, 














STE FOR SALE as a whole or SALLACHY LODGE with 29,000 ACRES would be sold separately. 
i Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (20,523) 
Direction of the Lacey Green Property Company, Limited. 
4 

cx: BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, ON THE CHILTERNS, 700 FEET UP 
- BETWEEN PRINCES RISBOROUGH AND HIGH WYCOMBE 

Ww. Lacey Green 14%, miles from Saunderton Station. 

aa The Attractive and Compact Residential and Agricultural 

ve GRYMSDYKE ESTATE OF 114 ACRES 
ene : including GRYMSDYKE LODGE, a comfortable medium-sized Residence of battlemented design, having South and Westerly aspects 
ge. and containing 4 reception, 9 principal bed, 2 bathrooms, offices, servants’ hall and _ staff quarters. Water from Greensand-bore (Co.'s 
es supply available). Company’s electricity. Modern septic tank drainage. Garage for 4 cars. Stabling. Small kitchen garden and 4 cottages. 
roi Vacant possession of the residence and grounds. Home farm house, buildings and land let off 
a \lso 4 MODERN HOUSES in the Village, each containing double reception room, kitchen, 3 bedrooms (all with running water), cloakroom, 
4 : bathroom, separate w.c., garage. Main services and large gardens. About 400 ft. of building frontage with main services available. 
' COVERED TENNIS COURT, ABOUT 120 ft. by 60 ft. 

ae / Brick and slate, with glazed and girder roof, boarded floor, ladies’ and gentlemen’s dressing rooms and _ lavatories. 
ais TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN LOTS DURING OCTOBER (unless previously sold privately). 
on Solicitors: Messrs. GODDEN, HOLME & WARD, 34, Old Jewry, E.C.2. Auctioneers: Messrs. TOMKINS, HOMER & LEY, 
tre Frinton-on-Sea, Essex; and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
nf a — ————___———. 8 
aie RURAL HERTFORDSHIRE 
Sal 40 miles from London. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 

we A beautifully appointed 
ants * Modern House in abso- 
dot 





lutely unspoilt country, 

with central heating in 

every room, hand basins 

in all bedrooms, oak floors 
and doors. 


Lounge hall, 3- reception 
rooms (1 of which is beauti- 
fully panelled), principal 
suite comprising bedroom, 
dressing room and bathroom, 
4 other bedrooms and bath- 
room, 3 servants’ rooms and 
bathroom, excellent offices. 
““Esse’’ cooker. 





Company’s water. Own electric light (main available). Garage for 3 cars. 2 superior cottages. 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS AND GARDENS, including famous Japanese garden renowned for its 
exceptional beauty; vegetable garden; orchard; 10-Acre paddock. In all about 18 ACRES. 
Adjoining Farm of about 85 Acres (let on lease) could also be purchased. 
Personally recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,245) 








layfair 3771 


|___(10 lines). 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams : 


*“ Galleries, Wesdo, London.’’ 

















COUNTRY LIFE 


OCTOBER 2, 





1942 





NICHOLAS 


‘S—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
STATION 


Regent 0293 
Regent 3377 (Established 1882) 
Reading 4441 LAND AGENT 

4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 


i, 


Telegrams: 
“ Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 
“Nicholas, Reading ’’ 


ROAD, READING 





ON THE CHILTERNS. 


V iews for miles over the Thames Valley. Station %, 


ABOVE HENLEY 


mile. 


MODERN 


in excellent 
aspect. 6 
1 dressing, 


Garage. 


2 





Piccadilly, 


Messrs. 


NIcHOoLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, 


reception rooms. 


LOW 
FOR SALE 


LABOUR-SAVING 
HOUSE 


order 


or 7 
2 bathrooms, 


ACRES 
RATES. 


WA. 


All servic 
Inexpensive gardens. 
Hard court. 


South-east 
bedrooms, 


3 


es. 


MARKETS 


with finely 


( 


‘entral 


A HAMPSHIRE FARM £6,500 
277 ACRE ACCREDITED DAIRY AND CORN FARM 


Good house. 


Messrs. 


£4,500 


heating. Main 


Stabling. 


Main electric light. 
CONVENIENT. 
NIcHOLAs, 4, Albany Court Yard, ncaay, W.1. 


COMFORTABLE GEORGIAN 


proportioned rooms. 


111 ACRES ARABLE 
Engine-pumped water. 3 cottages. 
LIVE AND DEAD STOCK AT VALUATION, 


RURAL SUSSEX 


Few miles from Tunbridge Wells. 


RESIDENCE 


8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Lavatory basins. 
electricity, gas and water. Servants’ 
Old-world gardens and paddocks. 


14 ACRES 


cottage. Garage. 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 








Mayfair 5411 


WOODCOCKS 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 


And at Ipswich. 








SAFE, HEALTHY, ECONOMICAL 
ON MOORLAND OVERLOOKING ATLANTIC 
N.W. CORNWALL 
114 miles Station. & miles Truro. Glorious coastline 
views from most windows. 
BEAUTIFULLY FITTED MODERN 
SEASIDE HOME 
2/3 delightful reception rooms, charming Oak panelled 
lounge hall with inglenook se ats, 3/4 bedrooms (1 with 


sun lounge and balcony, 2 having basins, h. & c.), 
luxurious bathroom, model domestic offices. “‘Esse”’ | 
cooker. Main electricity and water. | 
READY TO OCCUPY. 
DETACHED GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. GARDEN 


LAWNS AND PREPARED FOR TENNIS 
COURT. NOW VACANT 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,250 (or near) 
MORTGAGE IF REQUIRED. 
Inspected and strongly recommended. 


WITH 


(C.4117) 


Containing : 
orcharding. 


The Residence, 


THE REMAINDER IS cer 


i Tesselated entrance hall, 
7 principal and 2 secondary bedrooms, bathroom (h. & c.). 
Interesting old castle ruins. 


NORFOLK 

1 mile frontage to river with yachting and coarse fishing. 

FOR SALE PRIVATELY, AN UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE AGRICULTURAL, 
RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


HAVING A TOTAL 


AREA OF ABOUT 


793 ACRES 
OF WHICH ABOUT 400 ACRES IS PASTURE AND MARSHES, 36 WOODL AND AND THE REMAINDER 
HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE 


ATTRACTIVE OLD MANOR HOUSE 


3 large reception 


Good and ample farm buildings, including cow-houses 
farmhouse and off buildings. 


MIXED ‘SOIL ARABLE 


rooms, fine heated conservatory, domestic. offices, 
Electric light. Charming gardens and grounds and 
for 90, off 
14 cottages. 


Home buildings, 6 . i and 565 Acres are in hand and = red with the benefit of 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETIO 


NOMINAL TITHE 


AND PRODUCES AN INCOME 


oi F 
TAX. 


£495 PER ANNUM. 
AND LAND 


PRICE FREEHOLD £22,500 
ALL THE VALUABLE GROWING TIMBER WILL BE INCLUDED. 


(8.5694) 














Grosvenor 3121 


WINKWORTH & CO. 





(3 lines) 
LAND AGENTS,XJAND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 
SUSSEX | SURREY 
400 ft. up. Sandy soil. 2 miles from a Station. 760 ft. above sea level. Easy access to London. 





Khe ee Se i 


thie: 


BN OLD SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 


12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge and 4 reception rooms. Main services. 
Central heating. Stabling. Garages. Cottages. Attractive grounds with rose garden, 


woodland, parkland, etc. 


IN ALL NEARLY 79 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 


Sole Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, L 


ondon, W.1. 








ATTRACTIVE HOUSE IN GEORGIAN STYLE 


9 bedrooms, 8 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


Electric light. Central heating. 


LODGE. BUNGALOW. GARAGE. LOVELY{GROUNDS{of about]2% Acres. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





ABOUT 60 MILES WEST | 


Favourite Wilts Borders. London about 1 hour. 


A BEAUTIFUL PERIOD RESIDENCE 
skilfully fitted with every XXth Century comfort. 8 best 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, servants’ rooms, hall and 
4 reception rooms. Frigidaire, ‘*Esse’’ cooker. Stabling. 
Garage and rooms. Hard court. Charming old grounds 
on estate of 110 ACRES 

TO BE LET FURNISHED 

Shooting. Riding. Golf 12 miles. 
WINEWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 








Agents: 





45 ACRES of 


SUSSEX 









AN EXCEPTIONALLY 





FARM OF ABOUT 200 ACRES 


with 


QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
CAPABLE OF 


Now containing : 


RESTORATION 
6 bedrooms and 2 reception rooms. 
Extensive buildings and 3 cottages. 
The Land is of very high quality and includes about 


PRODUCTIVE 








¢ 
AND ADDITION 








FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
WITH POSSESSION 


WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 


CHIPPENHAM 7 MILES 


590 ft. above sea. Glorious views. 





ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
DATING FROM XVth CENTURY 
6 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms. Stabling. 
Garage. Gardens and Grounds with Kitchen garden, 
Tennis Court, Lily Pool, ete 
IN ALL ABOUT | ACRE 
FOR SALE AT 43,150 
Sole Agents: WINKWoORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 
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IN BEAUTIFUL UNDULATING COUNTRY 


WITH 2%, MILES OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 
Swansea 45 miles, Cardiff 80 miles. 


Occupying a fine position 400 ft. up facing South and West, a Residence erected of local stone with ti! 
at a cost of about £30,000. It is approached by a drive and contains: Entrance hall, 4 reception 
9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Complete new electric lighting and heating system installed in 1938. Telephone. Excellent water 
Modern drainage. Garage for 4 cars. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS divided by yew hedges and comprising: Gardens, ponds, swimming pool, kite 
fruit garden. ABOUT 4% ACRES. Additional woodland up to 98 Acres, if required. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ed reof, 
rooms, 


supply. 


hen and 


Salmon and Trout Fishing by arrangement in a lovely stretch of river with at least 5 Salmon Pools. 


Further particulars and price apply to the Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Squa 





J)ERN BRICK AND TILED 
NCE is situate 400 ft. up, 
facing South. 


8 about 150 ft. back from the 
1 contains : Lounge, 2 reception 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


ies’ electricity, gas and 


iter. Main drainage. 





Sole London Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (Bs 


NEWMARKET 





TRAINING GROUNDS 


secondary and servants’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Squash rackets court. 


Stabling. Garage. 3 cottages. 
FINELY-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS. WELL-STOCKED KITCHEN GARDE 
ABOUT 6 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





BERKSHIRE 


ON OUTSKIRTS OF PICTURESQUE VILLAGE, CLOSE TO TWO MAIN LINE 


An EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENCE, part of which is 
believed to be 200 years old. 


It is “L’? shaped, brick built, with 5 
rough cast, and stands well back from ‘ » , ETO a, 

the road, and the accommodation is oe a Wi iat} 
allon 2 floors, Hall, 4 reception rooms 
(1 panelled), billiards room, 10 bed- . | ime a al 


rooms, 5 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Electric light. 
Gas. _‘ Telephone. Company's 
water and main drainage. 








WEST DORSET 


ON OUTSKIRTS OF A TOWN, 1% MILES FROM THE SEA 


drive with a lodge at entrance. Oak panelled lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 principal bedrooms, 4 ba 
All Companies’ services. Central heating. Separate hot water supply. 


Garage for 2 cars. Cottage and lodge each containing 4 rooms and a bathroom. 


ABOUT 7 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





‘wu 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 











— 





re, W.1. (39,598) 


HERTS—ADJOINING A GOLF COURSE 


25 miles from London. 


Garage for 2 cars. 

Grass tennis court, rock garden 
waterfall, herbaceous borders, vegetable 
garden. 

ABOUT 2% ACRES 
TO BE LET FURNISHED, 
OR MIGHT BE SOLD. 


,488) 


OCCUPYING A PLEASANT POSITION OVERLOOKING THE FAMOUS 


The RESIDENCE is in good order and faces South-west. It contains: Hall, 5 reception rooms, 8 principal bedrooms, 


Central heating. Electric light. Companies’ gas and water. Telephone. Modern drainage. 


N. 


(4,358) 





STATIONS 
Compactly arranged outbuildings, in- 


cluding garage. 


THE GROUNDS are attractive and 
include formal garden, lawns, kitchen 
gardens, hard tennis court, bothy and 
a pair of cottages, paddock. 
ABOUT 14 ACRES 
To be Sold Freehold 
THE WHOLE PROPERTY IS IN 
EXCELLENT ORDER. 
Golf. Boating. Fishing. 


(35,424) 





A TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE in excellent order throughout, facing South, with good views and approached by a 


throoms. 


THE GROUNDS are studded with some fine old trees and include Herbaceous Borders, Kitchen Garden, Paddocks. 


(36,627) 





Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 
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Pr 


By order of the Executors. 


Apply to the joint Sole Agents: Messrs. 











PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent ease (15 lines) 





SOUTH 


Between Torquay and Newton Abbot. 
position overlooking moor and sea. 


To be SOLD CHOICE 


Lounge (29ft. 6ins. by 17 
morning room, study, 6 
MANY BUILT-IN 
CENTRAL 


GARDENS. 
SIVE 


NATURAL 


LAND (let off). 


VERY FINE OAK- 
PANELLED LOUNGE 
(about 35 ft. by16 ft. 9 ins. ), 
2 other sitting rooms, 7 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Part 
centralheating. Co.’s water, 
gas, electric light and power. 
SUPERIOR LODGE. 
Garage. Workshop, etc. 
MAGNIFICENTLY 
TIMBERED GROUNDS 
AND WOODLANDS. 
Charming garden of great 
variety. Orchard. In all 


ABOUT I13, ACRES 


CHAS. OSENTON & CO., High oie. 








BUILT IN 1935 ON A CAREFULLY CHOSEN SITE. 


HEATING 


CO.’s WATER, EL ry TRIC el AND POWER. 
GARAGE FOR 

T HEREFORE INEXPEN- 

TO MAINTAIN 


KITCHEN GARDEN, GREENHOUSES, MEADOW- 
IN ALL ABOUT 


21 ACRES 
PRICE CONSIDERABLY UNDER COST 
igen es and highly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 


DORKING 
Glorious unspoilt position about 2 miles from the toon.) 
FOR SALE 
A PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Standing high with a Southern aspect. 


Telegrams: 


DEVON 


* Selanlet, Piccy, Londen. - 





In a glorious 


MODERN HOUSE 


ft. 6ins.), dining room, 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


WARDROBES. 
THROUGHOUT. 


6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. e.: 





REG. 


8222.) (c 40, 43 nll 





OXFORDSHIRE 


Glorious position on the upper reach of the Thames, a few minutes from a main line station. 


FOR SALE 


By order of the Executors. 


A Choice 
Riverside Property 
(HAVING A FRONTAGE 

OF OVER 250 Ft.) 
PICTURESQUE 
HOUSE 


WITH A 
STONE 


PURBECK 
ROOF. 
8 bedrooms, 4 rec -ption 


rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main 
services. Garage. Boathouse. 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF ABOUT 5 ACRES 
2 es HARDS AND PADDOCK. 
, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


INCLUDING 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 





Dorking (Tel. 2085), or HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, aes | Street, S.W. Apply: 
(Tel.: REG, 8222.) (8.15,696) be : oe 
7 BRANCH OFFICES : WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) 





- BISHOPS STORTFORD (243.) 


(Tel. : REG. 8222.) 
(B.31,136) 








AUCTION 





SUSSEX 
Adjoining the village of Ticehurst. 
THE PASHLEY MANOR ESTATE 
extending to 414 Acres and comprising : 


THE OAK-PANELLED MANOR HOUSE 
and grounds ot 16 Acres. 


GIBBS’ REED FARM, of 260 Acres, with 
oak-beamed farmhouse, 3 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, bathroom, and 2 sets of buildings. 


PASHLEY FARM, of 130 Acres, with good 
farmhouse, cottage and buildings. 


PAIR of WELL-BUILT COTTAGES. 
For sale by Auction at the 


AND CROWN HOTEL 
TONBRIDGE. 


On October 13, 1942, as a whole, or in 4 lots, 
by Messrs. Fox Manwaring, with 
VACANT POSSESSION of the whole (except 
the Cottages). Particulars of the Auctioneers, 
Edenbridge, Kent (Tel. 2211). 


ROSE 





FOR SALE wh 


ARSHALTON. 4 mins. Station. SUIT- 

ABLE FOR SMALL NURSING HOME. 
Well-built Modern Detached Residence. 
3 reception, compact offices, 7 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Garden with old trees. Detached 
garage. Frontage 139ft. £2,250 Freehold. 
Apply—MorGAN, BAINES & CLARK, Sutton 
(Tel.: Vigilant 6606-7-8.). 

EVON. On outskirts of village and bus 

route, 7 miles from Exeter. Matured 
COUNTRY HOUSE. 6 bed, 2 bath, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, etc. Garden, orchard and paddock. 
Known as Heatherdene, Woodbury. For Sale 
with Possession. Particulars from the 
Auctioneers—HEWITT & Co., 18, Archibald 
Road, psranmnnheeesaiesten 











FOREST HILL, S.E.23. Charming, nian. 

easily run House, standing in own grounds 
of 3% Acre, at healthy altitude. South aspect. 
Rural and secluded. Surrounded by trees, 
cannot be overlooked. 3 large reception, 
5 bedrooms. All modern amenities. Architect 
built. Delightful well-stocked garden. 
Price £3,000.—Box 144. 


CLASSIFIED 


1/6 per line. 


PROPERTIES 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





FOR SALE 


TO LET 





Hq EREFORDSHIRE. A small private 
estate (near Market Town) offers ideal 
home conditions to retired man fond of country 
life. Modest terms. Investment £750/1,000 
at Ten Per Cent interest. —Box 168. 





A EREFORDSHIRE, in one of " England’ 8 
most beautiful valleys. Choice small 
Grass and Woodland Estate, 964% ACRES. 
aoe Residence. Outbuildings. Orchard. 
Valuable timber. FREEHOLD £2,500. 
Early possession —WooDCOCK & SON, 
Ipswich. 


SUSSEX, HORSH: AM. 
shops. Delightful 
5/7 bed, 2 bath, 
main services. 
Stables. Lovely garden. 
£7,250. Apply—RACKHAM 
Carfax, Horsham (Tel. 311). 


USSEX (WEST). Matured Brick and Tiled 
Bungalow, 2 miles Horsham, on fringe 
St. Leonard’s Forest. 3 bed, bath, large hall, 
living room, — flooring. Main water and 
electricity. Garden and paddock. Vacant 








Near Station and 
Georgian Residence. 
3 reception, sun lounge. All 
Central heating. Garages. 
Paddock, 6 Acres. 
& SMITH, 31, 








Possession. Price £1,750 Freehold.—Box 167. 
WARWICKSHIRE (BORDER). WORKS 
SITE or BUILDING ESTATE. 19 


Acres. Freehold. 18 miles South of Bir- 
mingham. Electric and water “mains. % mile 
4.M.S. Rail. Growing district—DYER AND 
Davis, Estate Agents, Redditch. 


TO LET 
FLATS AND CHAMBERS 


HELSEA. THE GATEWAYS. A quite 
unique group of Tudor-style non-basement 
houses, within two courtyards forming a 
delightful retreat in the heart of London. 
RENTALS FROM £165 TO £285 P.A. 
At the moment a few available. 
Particulars of THE ESTATE OFFICE, Ludgate 
House, 3, St. Bride Street, E.C.4. (Central 0167) 











LONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST 
END FLATS. Attractive short, war-time 
agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid 
shelters, resident wardens. Steel-frame or 
reinforced concrete construction. 2 Under- 
ground oe within 1 —, 
FROM £175 T 
PRINCESS. "COURT, QUEEN'S. ‘COURT, 
QUEENSWAY, HYDE PARK, W.2. 
Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, 
61, QUEENSWAY, w.2. BAYS. 1818. 


(near BOURNE- 
Delightful Residence. 4 bed- 
rooms (basins). Adjoining buses and village. 
Tennis court. Modern conveniences. £110 
yearly. Available October.—GRAY, Solicitor, 
Canford Cliffs 1012. 


ANFORD CLIFFS 
MOUTH). 





ORCESTERSHIRE. To let on lease 

(Unfurnished). Priors Court, Callow End, 
near Worcester (in open country). Modern 
conveniences. 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms. 
Garage, etc. Apply to—R. H. anp R. W. 
CLUTTON, Land Agents, Reigate, Surrey. 


WANTED 


Within 15 miles. Mixed Farm 
100-200 Acres: Modern house, 
1 or 2 cottages.—Box 164. 











SCOT. 
required, 
good buildings, 


OUNTRY. A QUICK, ADVAN 'TAGEOUS 

SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Specialists, F. L. 
MERCER & CO., 98 having changed hands 
through their agency during the past 3 
months, ranging in price from £2,000 to 
£15,000. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481, 


EREFORDSHIRE. For the Sale or 
Purchase of Small Estates or Farms in 











this and the adjoining Counties. Write or 
phone—MrR. STUART HEPBURN, Bryntirion, 
Hereford 2510. 





INCOLN. Within 15 miles radius. Desire 

to Purchase with immediate Post-war 
Possession, Medium-sized House, with about 
30 Acres. Large walled kitchen garden great 
asset. Full particulars to—Box 153. 


NORTH or N.W. of LONDON, from 20-40 
miles. Wanted immediately to rent or buy, 
small Residential Farm or Country House, 
furnished or unfurnished. 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. All modern conveniences. ‘Phone 
London Wall 3936/7, or write Box 166. 


SUSSEX, SURREY, etc. A. T. UNDER- 
WOOD AND Co., have many buyers waiting 
for properties. Estate Offices, Three Bridges, 
Sussex. (Crawley 528.) 


HROPSHIRE (N.) or ECCLESHALL 

DISTRICT. Small House in or_ near 
village, or Cottage or block suitable buildings 
for conversion. Electricity essential. Posses- 
sion delayed if necessary.—TAYLOR, Cannon- 
bury House, Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 











ESTATE AGENTS 
BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gippys, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), § Sunningdale (Ascot 73) 
RERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441, 


BERKSHIRE, including | Sunningdale, ‘Ascot, 
Windsor districts. ae N. C, LL 
F.V.A., Auctioneer, 
Sunninghill, Berks. 


RERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE, 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


FyYEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES— 





























Valuer, “ ete., 


Tel. : 


Surv 3 ae 
‘Ascot 818-819. 











The only complete illustrated Register J 
lists free.—RIPPON, § 


(Price 2/6). Selected 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter. (Est. 1884. 
HAMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES.—22, Westwood Road, 
Southampton.—WaALLER & Kina, F.A.] 
Business established over 100 years. 
L EICESTERSHIRE and adjoining 
counties.—HOLLOWAY, PRICE Co., 
Chartered Surveyors, 
Market Harborough 2411. afl 
SHROPSHIRE, border counties and North 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., write the 
Principal a & OWEN, 
LtpD., Shrewsbury. Tel. 208 
HROPSHIRE, VTTTIET) 
WORCS., etc., and MID WALES, apply 
leading Agents—CHAMBERLAINE - BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury. Tel. 2061. 
SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTIES 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, spec alise 
in High Class Residences and Estates. 1 any 
of which are solely in their hands. = 700. 


UFFOLK AND EASTERN COUN’ ‘ES, 

WOODCOCK & SON, Estate A, nts. 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PRO ER- 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. a 


WANTED—(contd.). 
100 MINUTES’ 
TOWN. 2,000 gns. offered for Mec 
Modernised Homestead. 4 main beds. 
mixed 6 Acres, with fish-pond, rabbit 
trees. Vinery, fountain, pleasaunces 
necessary.—Box 163. ee . 
40 MILES OF LONDON (within). W 
to purchase a Residence with a minim 
6 bedrooms. Preference fto’ the Basing 
area. Purchaser will pay about £5,000. 
details to—Lt.-Col. M. O. S.. c/o. JAC 
Stops& SraFF,'8, Hanover St., W.1. (May. 
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631 





Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 


» beautiful country on the outskirts of a quiet village. 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE 


cipally Elizabethan, 


standing 
well-timbered yrounds. 





hall, 3 reception + 


‘Mectric light. 


itured gardens, tennis court, orchard, paddock, 


ails 


ba ..r00m, ete. 


Stabling. Garage. 


etc., in all 
ABOUT 6% ACRES 
ONLY £2,750 
from OSBORN & MERCER. 


in charming 


bedrooms, dressing rooms, 


(M.2244) 








IN ONE OF THE FINEST RESIDENTIAL 
DISTRICTS WITHIN 40 MILES OF TOWN 


OCCUPYING A REMARKABLE POSITION HIGH 

UP ON GRAVEL SOIL AND COMMANDING 

WONDERFUL VIEWS OVER A WIDE EXPANSE 
OF BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY. 


AYLESBURY AND BUCKINGHAM 


(Between); 4 miles from Bicester Kennels, convenient for 


Main Line Station to London 


A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


INCLUDING A MOST ATTRACTIVE) 
BRICK-BUILT HOUSE STANDING IN HEAVILY 
TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception, 13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 





Electric light. Central heating. 


| 

| Sheltered jsituation in rural country.—For_Sale. 
. AN: UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 
| 

| 





4 cottages. Fine block of stabling. 

The Pleasure Grounds are most tastefully disposed and 
studded with cedar, forest and other trees. Hard Tennis 
Court, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Rose Garden, Shrub- 
beries, etc. Partly walled Kitchen Garden. Orchard. 


OF CHARACTER 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 
The remainder of the Property is principally Pasture 
with a small area of Woodland. The whole extending 
to 


ABOUT 25 ACRES 


Hunter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. 


Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. 
Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. 


For Sale at Moderate Price 24 ACRES 


OSBORN & MERCER. 
recommended. 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole (i305; Agents: 


Messrs. OSBORN: & MERCER, as above. 


one and highly 
(16,73 











JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 


MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


334). AnD aT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 





ction ™ c ‘aptetn F. Pauwle. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Widford Station % mile. London 1 hour. 


RESIDENCE 


Ware 44% miles. 
A COMFORTABLE AND SUBSTANTIAL COUNTRY 


HAMPSHIRE 


4 miles Fleet. 6 miles Bagshot. 1 mile Station. 
CHARMING OLD RESIDENCE 
(facing South) 
with 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 





KNOWN AS 
WALNUT TREE HOUSE, 
WIDFORD, near WARE, 
commanding a lovely view and 
containing: Hali, 4 reception 
rooms, 12 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, excellent domestic 
offices. Useful outbuildings and 
annexe. Hot and cold water. 
Partial central heating and 
electric light. Well-kept garden 
with greenhouse. Separate 
range of stables and garages. 


AREA APPROXIMATELY 
2% ACRES IN ALL 


Main electricity, gas, water and 
drainage. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
STABLING, 


Delightful grounds with tennis 
court, prolific orchard, vinery, 
fruit cage, rhododendron bushes, 
woodland and paddocks. In 
__, all about 


18 ACRES 








‘ 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION | PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


Will be offered for SALE by AUCTION (unless previously sold privately), a 
WALNUT TREE HOUSE, WIDFORD, on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 


NCTE. 


Auctioneers : 


Mayfair 3316/7), 


1942, at 2 p.m. 


offering of the above property. 


JACKSON Stops & STAFF. 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 
and at Northampton, Leeds, Cirencester and Yeovil. 


—A Sale of a portion of the FURNITURE and EFFECTS at Walnut Tree House 
will be conducted on the same day and will be interrupted at 2 o’clock to permit the 


JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 
(Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7. ) 


ONE OF THE PRETTIEST POSITIONS ON THE 
THAMES 


Particulars : 





(Tel. : 
Solicitors : 


Particulars : 


Messrs. LONGMORES, 24, Castle Street, 


Hertford (Tel.: Hertford 3003). 





SURREY 


Godalming 6 miles. 





Guildford 10 miles. 


2 minutes bus. 
CHARMING TUDOR 
COTTAGE 
Situated on the edge of a village. 
With 3 reception rooms, 4 
bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen 
(with modern fittings). cloak- 
room. Power in every room. 
Main electricity. Main water. 
Garage. Tool Shed. 
Delightful garden with fruit 
trees, rose garden, kitchen 
garden. In all about 
HALF AN ACRE 
PRICE £3,650 FREEHOLD 


Further a available with 1 reception room, 1 bedroom, kitchen, bathroom. 


Central heating. Garage. 


Main electricity. Price £750. 
JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8 Hanover Street, W.1. (Tel. : 


Mayfair 3316). 





7 miles Reading. 


Y% minute Station. 


CHARMING RESIDENCE 


With 2-3 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom. Main electricity. 


Water pumped by electricity. 
Large garage. Outbuildings. 


RIVER FRONTAGE AND 
PRIVATE LANDING. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. 
TENNIS COURT. LAWNS. 
KITCHEN GARDEN and 
ORCHARD. 


13, ACRES 





PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


Particulars : 


JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 


as above. 











arge garage, 
‘itchen garden, ete. 





TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I 


(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lrtp. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 








SUSSEX 
‘midst lovely country on high ground. 


DELIGHTFUL HOUSE IN MOST 

ATTRACTIVE GARDENS OF 
ACRES. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6 or 7 
drooms, 3 bathrooms. All main services. 
itted lavatory basins in bedrooms. 
Lawns. Well timbered. 
In all 2 ACRES. 


PRICE £5,250 


Agents: MAPLE & CO., as above. 





IN A BEAUTIFUL KENTISH 
VILLAGE 
FOR SALE £2,750 


FINE XVth CENTURY HOUSE, 
recently modernised at much cost, but, 
unspoilt and with a wealth of fine oak, open 
fireplaces, etc. Lounge, dining room, study, 
4 bedrooms (2 more easily added), large 
bathroom. CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and WATER. Garage. 
Well laid out garden and paddock. In all 


3% ACRES 
Agents: MAPLE & CO., as above. 





WEST SUSSEX 


With magnificent view of the Downs. 
FOR SALE 


CHARMING XVith CENTURY 
HOUSE, with CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
etc. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. 3 garages. Excellent cottage. 
Lovely old-world gardens and meadowland. 
In all about 


40 ACRES 
Agents: MAPLE & CO., as above. 


| 





(Regent 4685) 





VALUATIONS 
FURNITURE and EFFECTS 
valued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 

FURNITURE SALES 


Conducted in Town and Country 


APPLY—MAPLE & CO., 5, GRAFTON 
STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 
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5, MOUNT igi Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
oxox ws. = CURTIS & HENSON — *amtmnits 
SURREY SOMERSET _. OXFORDSHIRE 
Half an hour from London Near Exmoor, Quantocks and Brendon Hills. | 34 mi‘e Henley-on-Thames station 
| 
| 








x 


EXCELLENTLY DESIGNED situated 


and 
2-3 rece ption 


MOCCERN RESIDENCE, pleasantly 
convenient for bus route and shops. 


SECLUDED RESIDENCE, PARTLY XVith 


IN THE TUDOR A 





STYLE. 3 reception, 9 bed and dressing rooms CENTURY. Panelled lounge, 4 reception, 10 bed- rooms, 7 bed and dressing r 2 be 
(6 with h. & c.), 2 bathrooms. 2 staircases. Co.’s electricity, rooms, 4 bathrooms. Company’s electric light. Good pe tan lg gas and sone. ooms, 2 bathrooms, Company” 5 
gas and water. Central heating. Garage. Tennis court. water supply. Modern drainage. Stabling. Garage for 3. and outbuildings. New hard tennis court. Rag Well- 
Orchard and kitchen garden. a mgr ip Oxte acnEe ar ee stocked gardens and greenhouses. 2 ACRES. FOR SALE 
itchen garden. . cade | 
FOR mpouand FREEHOLD OLD. Particulars from: CURTIS & HENSON, | pet peptone OR TO LET FURNISHED 
Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,252) | CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,362) P 








And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 


GEORGE “‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., 


Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 





W.1 








BETWEEN PETERSFIELD AND ALTON ; 
With good electrified rail service. 350 ft. above sea, entirely rural and unspoilt. SU N Ni NG DALE ’ 
TO BE SOLD. A COMPACT PROPERTY OF ABOUT 200 ACRES 


PRIVATE GATE TO GOLF COURSE 
OR WOULD LET UNFURNISHED WITH 8 ACRES 
. carrying the well-planned and admirably 
equipped Residence; approached by MODERN RESIDENCE REPLETE WITH ' 
good drive. 4 
11 bed and dressing rooms (lavatory EVERY COMFORT B 
basins), 3 bathrooms, nice hall, and | } 
3 reception rooms, maids’ sitting ; 
room, ete. Electricity (Co.’s available). 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Garage. Ls i 
Petrol gas for cooking and heating. 
Central heating and Co.’s water. i 
GARAGE with pit. ROOMY LOOSE 6 ACRES LOVELY GROUNDS AND WOOD : 


BOXES Double LODGE. New 
FARMHOUSE. MODEL COWHOUSE. 
FARM-BUILDINGS and COTTAGES 


GARDENS. 


LONG LEASE FOR SALE 
40 ACRES P 
Farm let, ; 


Inexpensive 
of well-placed COVERTS. 























: — remainder Paddocks in hand. GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 1 
Full particulars from GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (c.3051) (4.4733) ; 
SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKV ILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, Wa REGENT T 2481 j 
HODDESDON, HERTS FINEST POSITION IN NORTH DEVON 
30 minutes London. CLOSE TO LYNTON AND COMBE MARTIN. 
WELL-APPOINTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE GEORGIAN HOUSE OF CHARACTER q 
(RECENTLY REPAINTED) | 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Telephone. Electricity. Garage. 2 boxes. 
2 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 luxuriously fitted bathrooms. All main services. Central Stable. Woodland garden. Large orchard and paddock. 
heating. 2 garages. Lovely terraced gardens, vegetables and fruit. 84, ACRES PRICE FREEHOLD £3,250 
1 ACRE PRICE £2,500 RATES £10. GRAZING AND SHOOTING RIGHTS OVER 350 ACRES. ¢ 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in , 


Sackville Street. ) Tel Tel. Regent 2481. Sackville Street.) _ Tel. :’ Rege nt 2481. 














“NEAR WEST HERTS GOLF 

BEST RESIDENTIAL PART OF WATFORD. 
Convenient for Junction and Met. Stations. 15 miles London. 
1930 ON SITE OF CASSIOBURY HALL PRIVATE GARDEN. 

CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 
Oak panelled hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, dressing room. 
services. Garage. Unique setting in old-established garden. 
11, ACRES FREEHOLD 5,000 GNS. 
L. MERCER «& CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


BUILT 


All main 


Agents: F. (Entrance in Agents: F. L. 


MERCER « Co., 
Sackville Street.) Tel.: 


DEVON BEAUTY SPOT 
FAVOURITE 

1 mile Torquay Station, close buses. 
ARCHITECT-BUILT COTTAGE OF CHARACTER 
MAGNIFIC ENT 
Sun lounge (25 ft.), 2 reception, 
services. 


FREEHOLD JUST AVAILABLE 


COCKINGTON VILLAGE. 


VIEWS TORBAY. 
5 bedrooms (fitted basins), 
Terraced and walled garden % AC 


£4,000 OR OFFER 
W.1. 


em, etc. Main 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 
Regent 2481. 


(Entrance in 








OXFORD 
4637/8. 


_OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 





IN THE MARKET FOR NEARLY ' 
25 YEARS 


BERKS—OXON BORDERS 


Oxford 16 miles. 


UNUSUALLY SOUND, TITHE FREE, 
GRAZING, DAIRY AND MIXED FARM 


NEARLY 300 ACRES 

(170 RICH PASTURE) 

Old stone and stone slated Farmhouse. 
ample offices, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, w.c., 

Main electric light. 

Ample buildings and good cottage, all in excellent repair . 
THE LAND IS OF FEEDING QUALITY, WELL 
WATERED BY RUNNING STREAM OR TROUGHS. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH 


FIRST TIME 


BUCKS—OXON BORDERS 


In a peaceful situation in that rural but accessible triangle | 
ormed by ost Princes a and Ozford, 


3 sitting rooms, | 
3 attic bedrooms. 





A A STONE- BUILT GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE, 

standing in beautifully timbered old-world grounds. 
| 4/5 reception rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Main electric light. Good water supply. Ample 


POSSESSION stabling, including fine old barn. Garages. Pleasure 
zs . garden, orchard and paddocks, in all about 16 ACRES. 
Owner’s Sole Agents: i= StyLes & WHITLOCK, FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
xford. 





Owner’s Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


| 
| 
| 





CHIPPING 
= 


UNFURNISHED LEASE FOR DISPOSAL 
(171, YEARS UNEXPIRED) 


BEAUTIFUL XIVth CENTURY STONE- 
BUILT COTSWOLD VILLAGE RESIDENCE 
servants’ hall, 6 bedrooms, 3 excellent 
attics, 2 bathrooms. Stone-walled, concrete floored barn 
fitted electric light. Main electric light and water 
(1,200 gallons soft water storage). 

STONE-BUILT GARDENER’S COTTAGE 

gardener, services of wife available). 
FOUR ACRES OF wets OLD GROUNDS WITH 


DISTANT VIEWS LSO 24 ACRES OF OAK- 
STUDDED GRAZING. SUBLET AT £33 P.a. 


STABLING AND GARAGES. 
RENT £238 PER ANNUM 


PREMIUM (to include many removable tenants’ fixtures 
and fittings), £1,312 10s. Od. (OR NEAR OFFER) 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
xford. 


4 reception rooms, 


(reserved 


Owner’s Sole Agents: 
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tg JOHN D. WOOD & CO." 


: 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
BUCKS 


On outskirts of Chesham and 10 minutes’ walk from Station. About 25 miles from London. Marylebone or Baker Street in 50 minutes. 
AN ARTISTIC GABLED, BRICK, 
TILED AND 
ROUGH-CAST RESIDENCE 





OCCUPYING A NICE HIGH POSITION 400 FT. 
UP FACING S.E., OVERLOOKING VALLEY AND 
STANDING IN ABOUT 
TWO ACRES 


It contains: Hall, cloakroom with basin and w.c., 
dining room (15 ft. 10ins. by 15 ft. 10ins., exclusive 
of bay), drawing room (20 ft. by 14 ft. 6 ins., exclusive 
of bay), morning room, complete domestic offices, etc. 
On first floor are 5 bedrooms, dressing, bathroom. 
VIEW OF HOUSE On second floor are 3 bedrooms and box-room. 





VIEW FROM HOUSE 


COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS, WATER AND MAIN DRAINAGE. “IDEAL” BOILER. CH oo INEXPENSIVE GARDEN 
WITH TENNIS LAWN, ALSO KITCHEN GARDEN. GARAGE, ET 


1 PRICE £4,500 


, Further particulars of the Sole Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (V.41,592) 








, TO BE SOLD OR LET FURNISHED FROM SEPTEMBER 
WITH FISHING ON THE RIVER TEST 


ABOUT % MILE FREEHOLD AND 2% MILES RENTED 


On a bus route. 


j CHARMING AND THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE HOUSE 


with 7 bedrooms (h. & c.), 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Central heating. 














i i 
a | ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
j 2 GOOD COTTAGES. HARD TENNIS COURT. WONDERFUL DUCK SHOOTING. 
DELIGHTFUL WATER GARDEN, GOOD KITCHEN GARDEN AND LAND. 
IN ALL 
a | ABOUT 20 ACRES 
y THE WHOLE PROPERTY HAS BEEN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL MAINTAINED. 
j Full particulars from the Agents: JoHN D. Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (60,512) 
WHITEHALL GODDARD & SMITH Telegrams: 
2721 Goddarsmi, London. 
} 3, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1. 
{ By direction of the Executors of H. G. Kleinwort, deceased. a 7 
FREEHOLD AND ALL IN PERFECT ORDER 
) 





WIERTON PLACE ESTATE, NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT 


6% miles from Maidstone, 5% miles from Staplehurst. In the Parishes of Boughton Monchelsea and Chart Sutton. 
including 


THE FINE MODERN ELIZABETHAN- ! 
STYLE RESIDENCE 


with 22 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception 

rooms, billiards room, lounge, entrance and inner halls, 

and the usual offices. Stabling, garage, men’s rooms, 

chauffeur’s cottage. Picturesque gardens, grounds. 

Gracefully timbered parkland with 2 lodge entrances, 
together with the 


HOME FARM WITH FIRST-CLASS BUILDINGS 
and 3 COTTAGES and 


245 ACRES 


Also AMBERFIELD FARM with excellent buildings, 
5 cottages and 109 ACRES. CHART MILL and 
. ae i HERNDEN FARM with fine range of buildings, 4 cottages, : 5 
WIERTON PLACEY(NORTH ELEVATION) bungalow and 93 or 158 ACRES. EAST HA LL FARM AMBER COURT 
with superior Residence, adequate buildings, 12 cottages 
and 156 ACRES. WHITE HOUSE FARM, Tudor House 
(now 2 cottages), buildings and 57 ACRES. MARTINS 
FARM, AMBER COURT, farm buildings, 27 COTTAGES, 
valuable fruit enclosures and accommodation land, also 
a FINE SWIMMING POOL with upper pond cascades and 
flower garden. 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO ABOUT 
836 ACRES 


Over 300 ACRES being productive apple, cherry, plum, 

damson and pear orchards, soft fruit enclosures and nut 

plantations. With the exception of East Hall Farm, 

Martins Farm, 5 cottages, and temporary occupation of 

the Mansion House. PRODUCING A GROSS INCOME 
OF £1,569 11s. 8d. PER ANNUM. 








FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
THE SWIMMING POOL (SUBJECT TO STAFF OCCUPATION OF COTTAGES). AMBER GR2EN COTTAGES 





ODDARD & SMITH are instructed to offer these Valuable Properties by AUCTION, at the ROYAL STAR HOTEL, MAIDSTONE, on THURSDAY, 
; OCTOBER 8th, 1942, at 2.30 p.m., as a WHOLE, or in 33 LOTS (unless previously sold privately). 


licitors : Messrs. THEODORE GODDARD & Co., 5, New Court, Lincoln’sInn, W.C.2. Illustrated particulars, with plan and sale conditions of the Auctioneers, at 3, St. James’s Square, 
$.W.1. Tel. : Whitehall 2721 (10 lines). 
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AN 


GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 





23, MOUNT ST., 


WILSON &_ CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441. 





SURREY. 40 MINUTES LONDON 


Close to village and bus. Under 2 miles station. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY OCCURS TO PURCHASE WITH 
| IMMEDIATE !POSSESSION 


= A CHARMING 

OLD HOUSE 

AND 70-ACRE 
FARM 


(More land 
available.) 
All in first rate 
order. 8 bedrooms 
(basins), 3  bath- 
rooms 
Main electricity and 
water. 
Garage. 2 cottages. 
Modern farm 
buildings. 


PRICE 
8,000 GNS. 


(Pedigree herd 
might be 
purchased.) 


Sole Agents: WiLtson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


3 reception. | 


| BETWEEN HASLEMERE AND MIDHURST 
| 600 ft. up. Beautiful views. 1 hour London. 
PERFECTLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE OF SINGULAR 
CHARM 
| With every con- 
venience. 13 bed- 
rooms, 5 bathrooms, 
fine hall and 4 
reception. Garages. 
3 modern cottages. 
In a lovely wood- 
land setting. 
Delightful gardens § 
with hard court and 
swimming pool. 
FOR SALE 
AT GREATLY 
REDUCED 
PRICE WITH 
IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION 


Sole Agents : 


WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 














3, MOUNT ig 
LONDON, Ww 


[| MPOSING GEORGIAN (RED-BRICK) HOUSE. Facing common. 
Much sought-after locality on borders of Kent and Sussex. 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 
(all with electricity 
Shady trees. 

POSSESSION. 





RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 





CONTRASTING ‘EXAMPLES OF ENGLISH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


WITHIN AN HOUR OF LONDON. CONVENIEN 





300 ft. up. 


All main services. Central heating. Garages. _Stabling. 3 COTTAGES 

and hot water), SECLUDED GROUNDS. HARD col RT. 

OVER 10 ACRES. REDUCED PRICE. VACANT | 
(11,595) 


Paddock. 








T FOR STATIONS. CLOSE TO BUS SERVICES. 


Ad. 

ifumnen ae rn 
t 

H.. | 1 ae 


ELIZABETHAN (HALF-TIMBERED) HOUSE. 600 ft. wp. Amidst Chiltern 

Hills. THE DOWER HOUSE OF LARGE PRIVATE LANDED ESTATE. 
4 reception (period interior), 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. Garage. Outbuildings. Dairy. MATURED GARDENS. SWIMMING 
POOL. Orchard and grassland (let off). 16 ACRES. TO LET UNFURNISHED 
AT £300 f.a. (plus Rates). NEAR GOOD GOLF. JUST AVAILABLE. — (10,844) 


&. 
= 













~ BOTH OF THESE FINE OLD HOUSES ARE CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED BY RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. _ 











Further particulars from Owner’s Agents : 


TO CLOSE 


Particulars from Owner’s Agents: 


29, Fleet St., 


(Central 9344) E.C.4 AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED 


Telegrams: 


OXSHOTT 


Within a mile from station with excellent train service to Waterloo. 


CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE | 

6 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms. Garage. 
WELL LAID-OUT GARDEN. 

ABOUT ONE ACRE | 

TO LET FURNISHED FOR DURATION OF WAR. | 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
26, Dover Street, W.1. 


Main services. 


AN ESTATE. 
WEST SUSSEX | 

4 miles North of Midhurst. | 
VALUABLE MIXED FARM | 
COMPACT BUILDINGS. 
82 ACRES | 
FORMING A SOUND AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT. } 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD £4,700 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & 
Dover Street, W.1. 


3 COTTAGES. 


co. | 
26, 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


FAREBROTHER, 












26, Dover St., 
(Regent 5681) W.I 


RSS 
a 


19.42, 


OXON—GLOS BORDERS 
In a pretty Cotswold Village. 
STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 
7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms, compact domestic offices. 
Central heating. Electric light. Garage. Gardener’s cottage. Attractive gardens 
with prolific kitchen garden and orchard. 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO NEARLY 
4 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Details from Owner's Agents: 
ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 


HAMPSHIRE 
FIRST CLASS DAIRY AND SHEEP FARM 
183 ACRES 
(MORE LAND AVAILABLE.) 
INCLUDING A MODERNISED FARMHOUSE 
Pleasantly situated, with pias one over the Solent and New Forest. 


Main water and electricity. Useful outbuildings 
SEVERAL MILES OF EXCELLENT PRIVATE FISHING. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


Plan and further particulars from: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 
6, Dover Street, W.1. Folio 13,040 





SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS 


LONDON 





FAREBROTHER, Folio 13,551 














a & CO., 77, South Audley _" W.1 


OR SALE, a PICTURESQUE TUDO 
and in good order. 
Central heating. 
Large GARAGE and workshop. 
lawn, kitchen and fruit gardens, and paddock. 2to3 
recommended by Owner’s Agents : 


11 bedrooms, 
Stabling. Garage. PICTURESQUE EARLY XVIIIth CENTURY FARMHOUSE. 
7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 sitting rooms. 
TIMBERED GROUNDS. 
timbered park lands and some arable (let). 
SEPARATELY. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


Grosvenor 2861. _Te Je grams : “ Cornishmen, London.” 


OXON- BUCKS BORDERS 
800 ft. up on the Chiltern Hills. 
TTAGE RESIDENCE, added to 
2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms. Excellent cupboards. 
Main electric light and water available after war. 
Rough stabling. Most charming gardens, tennis 
o. Inspected and highly 
, South Audley Street, W.1. 


3 reception, 
Telephone. 


TRESIDDER & Co., 


SES SS eae ___ (21,267) 
COTSWOLDS GROUNDS OR 65 ACRES 
XViith CENTURY COUNTRY HOUSE 
3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Central heating. ‘‘Esse’’ cooker. 


Excellent farm buildings. BEAUTIFULLY 
2 walled kitchen gardens. Glasshouses. Orchards. Nicely 
MAIN RESIDENCE WOULD BE SOLD 
recommended by the Sole Agents: 
(21,175) 


Inspected and highly 





BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


184, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.3. _ KEN. 0152-3 
“IN LOVELY COUNTRY ON setanoegaatiiasiataainaeaaas BORDER 


EAUTIFUL SMALL 

GEORGIAN HOUSE, o 
DELIGHTFUL CHARACTER 
AND CHARM. Queen Ann 
panelling and fireplaces, etc 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, bath- 
recom. Electric light. Excellent 
water supply. Modern drainage 
Garage. Stabling. 
excellent order. Nice old 

gardens and 7 ACRES. 








A REALLY CHARMING PLACE. 


ONLY £2,750. Ref. 15,245. 





All in 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
Te : d Hasl 
s a - 62/64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 — 





HINDHEAD AND LIPHOOK c.3 


jlorious surroundings, convenient to a picturesque village with bus route. 
400 ft. above sea level. 





ECONOMICALLY PLANNED RESIDENCE 


ception, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Co.’s electric light. 
Central heating. Cottage. Garage. 


\DY PLEASURE GROUNDS, ALSO FIELD, IN ALL ABOUT 
10% ACRES 


SALE FREEHOLD GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
I LtD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 





EAST GRINSTEAD c.2 
1 mile Station. 30 miles London. 
FIRST CLASS DAIRY FARM 
WITH ABOUT 150 ACRES 
INCLUDING A LOVELY SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 


added to and modernised for the occupation of a Gentleman Farmer. 
4 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main water and 
electricity. 


Excellent Farmery with cow-houses for 24 cows (certified Grade A). Barn. 
2 modern cottages (each with bathroom). Garage for 2 cars. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 
All outdoor staff willing to stay on. Excellent workers. 


Strongly recommended by Sole Agents: HARRODS I1D., 62/64, Brompton 
Road, §.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


CONVENIENT OXSHOTT HEATH <3 


Choice residential position overlooking woodland surroundings, about % hour Town by 
electric service. 








ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
ption, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Modern drainage. Co.’s gas and electric light. 


‘ELY GARDEN WITH LAWN, ROSE GARDEN, ORCHARD AND FLOWER 
GARDEN. IN ALL ABOUT 


14, ACRES 
FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED 
 \RRODS Lrp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 





ASHDOWN FOREST c.4 


Between East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells. 
400 ft. up. Glorious views. 





FASCINATING MODERN RESIDENCE 


With entrance hall, 2 large reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
maids’ sitting room and bathroom. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE. OUTBUILDINGS, 
ATTRACTIVE BUT INEXPENSIVE GARDEN WITH TENNIS LAWN, FRUIT 
CAGE. IN ALL ABOUT 
14% ACRES 
ONLY £4,000 FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS (8 miles) c.2 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY CHOICE MINIATURE ESTATE 
OF ABOUT 120 ACRES 
including 
WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
containing: 3 reception, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. maids’ 
sitting room. Main water, gas and electricity. Central heating. Stabling. 
Garage. Smallfarmery. Entrance lodge. 2 cottages. 
VERY FINE LAKE OF 17 ACRES 
THE NATURAL HOME OF WILD DUCK. 
FOR SALE AS AN INVESTMENT WITH OCCUPATION 
AFTER THE WAR. 


GOOD INCOME FROM PRESENT LETTINGS. 
FREEHOLD £9,000 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road. S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 808.) 


WALTON-ON-THE-HILL c.4 


A few minutes from the golf course, surrounded by acres 
of Common land. 





BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 3 large reception, 10 bed and dressing rooms. lavatory basins (h. & ¢.), 
3 bathrooms, complete offices. 

Double Cottage. Garage for 3 or 4 cars. Useful Outbuildings. All Companjes’ mains- 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS WITH TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, ETC. 
IN ALL ABOUT 
3% ACRES 


Recommended as something unique by : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.L., yore 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S. i: F.A.L. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L. + F.A.L. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 

R. a's HAMBRO. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


Between the New Forest and the Solent, with 2 miles of fishing 
Avon Water from one bank. 


on the 





A VALUABLE DAIRY AND SHEEP 
FARM 
OF ABOUT 183 ACRES 


WITH PICTURESQUE OLD HOUSE 


Containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen. 
Companies’ electricity, gas and water. 

Adequate and well-planned 

buildings. 


2 farm cottages. 


THE LANDS ARE PRODUCTIVE AND THERE ARE 
ABOUT 103 ACRES PASTURE, JUST OVER 66 ACRES 


ARABLE, THE REMAINDER BEING COPSE, ETC. 
THERE IS A QUANTITY OF GOOD TIMBER ON 
THE PROPERTY. 

VACANT POSSESSION. 


PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 
(OR NEAR OFFER) 


particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 


For 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


Commaniling beautiful views. Within a short distance of the 
Coast and the delightful New Forest. 


A PERFECT EXAMPLE OF A 
GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE 

ready for immediate occupation. 
bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, excellent 


Stabling. Garage for 2cars. Chauffeur’s 
flat. 


9 bedrooms. 2 
domestic offices. 


Companies’ gas, water and electric light. 
MAGNIFICENT INEXPENSIVE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS comprising 2 grass tennis courts and pavilion, 
productive kitchen garden, large paddock. The 

whole extending to an area of about 


5 ACRES 


lawns, 


For full particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 








FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


SUSSEX 


Occupying a delightful situation with magnificent views over 
| the Downs and Weald of Sussex. 


Only 45 miles from 
London. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


PARTICULARLY CHARMING 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


FITTED WITH ALL 


AND 


MODERN 
COMFORTS. 


CONVENIENCES 


6 bed and dressing rooms (with basins h. & c.), 3 servants’ 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
compact well-fitted domestic offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING. COMPANIES’ ELECTRICITY 
AND WATER. 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE. GARAGE. STABLING. 
GREENHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE 
GROUNDS. KITCHEN 


GARDENS 
GARDEN. 


AND 


THE WHOLE COVERING AN AREA OF ABOUT 


51% ACRES 


PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply to the Sole Agents: Messrs. Fox 
AND SONS, 117, Western Road, Brighton. 


WANTED 


FOX & SONS, ESTATE AGENTS AND 
SURVEYORS, HAVE MANY ENQUIRIES 
AT EACH OF THEIR BOURNEMOUTH, 
SOUTHAMPTON AND BRIGHTON 
OFFICES FOR ALL TYPES OF 


COUNTRY HOUSES, FARMS 
AND ESTATES 


OWNERS ARE INVITED TO SEND 
PARTICULARS AND PHOTOGRAPHS, IF 
POSSIBLE, AS THERE ARE LARGE 
NUMBERS OF APPLICANTS WAITING. 


SOURNESSOUTE. SOUTHAMETON—SRIGHTON 








SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 

BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





HAMPSHIRE 


On the lovely cliff coast of Barton-on-Sea, with its celebrated 
health-giving air and sunshine. 





WITH FINE SEA AND COASTAL VIEWS INCLUDING 
THE SOLENT. ISLE OF WIGHT AND DORSET 
COAST. 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN WELL- 
CONSTRUCTED RESIDENCE 
BUILT FOR THE LATE OWNER IN 1934 


and containing: 5 bedrooms, bathroom, oak panelled 
entrance hall, drawing and dining rooms, cloakroom, 
kitchen and good offices. 


GARAGE, ALL MAIN SERVICES LAID ON. 


ABOUT % ACRE OF GARDEN 
PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





CROFTON HALL ESTATE 


NEAR WAKEFIELD, 
YORKSHIRE 


THERE ARE NOW ONLY 10 SMALL 

LOTS OF AGRICULTURAL AND ACCOM- 

MODATION LAND UNSOLD ON THIS 
ESTATE. 


LOW PRICES WILL BE 
ACCEPTED TO CLEAR 


Particulars may be obtained from : 
FOX & SONS, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





HAMPSHIRE AND SURREY 


TO BE SOLD 


VALUABLE SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
WITH VERY ATTRACTIVE 
HOUSE 
Containing 5 principal and 2 maids’ 
bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 
dining room, lounge, study, billiards 


room, hall, maids’ sitting*room, kitchen 
and offices. 





Only 31 miles from London. 





BORDERS 


Central heating. Electricity and gas. 

Main drainage. Company’s water. 

Wash basins (h. & c.) in principal 
bedrooms. 


SECONDARY HOUSE, 2 PICTUR- 

ESQUE COTTAGES, EXCELLENT 

FARM WITH AMPLE BUILDINGS 
IN GOOD REPAIR. 

THE WHOLE EXTENDS TO AN 
AREA OF ABOUT 


150 ACRES 


For detailed particulars apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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Jnder the tiles, on the shed, beneath the lino 


, When roofing reconstruction or repairs are necessary, make sure that 





Pluvex Roof Felt is laid under the slates or tiles. It makes the house 
warm and cosy, keeps out dust and draughts, protects ceilings from 
damage. A Pluvex-lined roof means less expense for fuel . . . an addi- 
tional permanent saving. Pluvex is excellent for quick repairs to your 
roof if damaged by blast, and is ideal for blackout screening. 











Barns, stables, garages—for these PLUVEX provides complete roof 
protection against inclement weather. Lasts for years. Any handyman 
can lay it. No painting. No tarring. No attention whatever. 


Always have PLUVEX laid under the lino. PLUVEX not only makes 
the floor warm and comfortable to the tread but prevents rotting of 
the floor coverings by dampness. That applies also to the bathroom 
and passages, stone, concrete or tile floors, and wherever damp occurs. 


Kennels, hen houses, tool sheds, battery houses, pig styes, 
And f or THESE lean-to’s, temporary window repairs. 


PLUVEX 


ROOF FELT 


FROM ALL BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS AND IRONMONGERS 





THE RUBEROID CO., LTD., 144 MEADOW MILLS e STONEHOUSE ¢ GLOUCESTERSHIRE 














MESSENGER & COMPANY, 


om Champion Plugs 


Owing to war time 
conditions, we are 


ae ] e 

not able to supply 
glasshouses but we 
look ahead to 

VICTORY Champions, kept clean and tested, 

’ banish the knock and jerk and shudder 

and to resuming the th : d 
aan ey eiiiale at worry your engine and you at 
we have been famed every climb. The strong, hot 
for nearly a century. Champion spark means fullest 
power from every precious 


































Addresses : ; 
Works : Loughborough. London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1. drop of petrol. 
Tel. 2691. Tel. Vic. 5409. National needs are 
our first consider- 
ation, so be 





. : ier 4 Gee CR 
considerate if <gmmmanante _ SILLMENT SEAL 


you have any 
immediate 






TELEPHONE 
27301 (20 LINES) 


An exclusive and 
unique feature of 


difficulty in ss —— the 
: Sillment Seal. Sillment 
getting is a dry powder which 


supplies. when compressed forms 
a perfect seal against 
troublesome leakage 
common to ordinary 


plugs. 


More Vital, more 
Dependable than ever 








CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 








Head Office LE 2 D S 











Don’t use light 
unless you must 






—and remember 







LAMPS 






provide it with 
the utmost 



























economy 


Made in England by © se 
The Pritish Thomsom-Howstom Company Limited 


TREE LOVERS’ 
CALENDAR 


Prepared by Richard St. Barbe 
Baker, Founder of The Men of 
the Trees, to awaken a lively 
appreciation of the beauty of 
trees and their contribution to 
life. Original woodland studies 
in England, Scotland and the 
U.S.A. The size of the Calendar 
is 124% ins. by 814 ins. 
CALENDAR NOW READY, 
and may be obtained from the 
Calendar Secretary, Men of the 
Trees, Puncknoll, nr. Dorchester, 
Dorset. 
Price (including war tax), 5/- 
each, or 54/- per dczen; or 
$1.25 each, or $14.00 per dozen. 
It is a real help to us if you 
order early. 


























BOB MARTIN'S 


keep dogs fit 
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HERE’S THE BOSS 
WITH MY 


CHAPPIE 
RATION ! 


When your dog rushes to welcome 
you, barking excitedly, tail wagging, 
eyes alight with the joy of seeing you 
again, you feel you must remain 
worthy of all that doggy devotion. 
Of course, if you are a “‘ Chappie ” 
customer you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that, to some extent, 
you'll be able to give him what is best 
for him. For, although “‘ Chappie ” 
is rationed we are doing and will 
continue to do our best to see that 
you get your fair share of the 
limited supplies available. 

Vets, breeders, and other experts 
all agree that a dog’s diet should — 
and can — be balanced in accordance 
with modern scientific knowledge. 


“ CHAPPIE” DOG FOOD. In airetight jars — rod. 
From Grocers, Corn Chandlers, Pet Shops. 


and all good Stores. 


-_ 
‘CHAPPIE " Ya 


1942 






For they know that “ Chappie ”’ is 
the ideal, all-round food for a dog 
—the complete, scientifically 
balanced diet that contains just what 
he needs to keep him perfectly fit 
and happy. 

If, however, you have been un- 
able to obtain ‘“ Chappie” we 
suggest you make this resolution; 
when conditions again permit the 
manufacture of sufficient “‘ Chappie” 
to cope with the demand, your dog 
shall enjoy the full benefit of a 
** Chappie ”’ diet. 





Chemists 





potetc 
FOOD 





a Just Published 


TOWN PLANNING 


and 


ROAD TRAFFIC 


By 
H. ALKER TRIPP, cc. 


Foreword by 
Prof. PATRICK paancnoven 


34 illus., with folding plate, 10s. net 


A new book by the Assistant 
Commissioner of Police in charge 
of Traffic at Scotland Yard, show- 
ing the demands which road traffic 
must make upon the planning of 
post-war Britain. 


_ 








Descriptive Leaflet from 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 











Mr London: 41 & 43 MADDOX ST., W.1# 








Vegetables all the Year ! 


Chase Continuous Cloches are now in 
short supply but with a little planning 
your present Cloches will make up for it. 
They'll ensure Vegetables the year round. 
Our Booklet ‘Cloches v. Hitler’ shows 
how to get best results with your Cloches 
from even a small garden, how to save 
seed, how to increase crops with no 
increase of space. Price 6d. post free. 


CONTINUOUS CLOCHES : 


Free Advice from our Horticultural Bureau @ 
HASE CULTIVATION LTD., DEPT. D.A., CHERTSEY. 
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Hand Painted China 
Door Handles & Finger Plates 
aA 
MR. CHARLES HARDEN 
wishes to advise Clients that all orders 
and inquiries for the ‘‘ Chychris”’ series 


0 
HAND-PAINTED CHINA DOOR 
HANDLES and FINGER PLATES, 
should now be addressed as follows : 


CHARLES HARDEN, 














67, Dulverton Road, 
instead of to the Baker Street Showroom, 
which was closed on September 30 for 

OLD GOLD, DIAMOND‘ 
JEWELLERY OF ALL KIND:, 
@ , MODERN &ANTIQUE SILVER.PLAT 
cae nditorabl, ovck 
er £2000,000 now paid awe. 
S h 
ew Sond by somber pect or col to 

BRAVINGTO 

Chief Store: KINGS CROSS, uN. 

75 FLEET ST.E.C4 © 22 ORCHARD ST, W.! 
{89 BROMPTON ROAD , $.W.3 


Ruislip, Middlesex, 
the duration of the war. 
/ HIGHEST PRICES FOR 
PEARLS, PRECIOUS STONES, COI? , 
one TO-DAYS PRICE FOR SOVEREIGHS 39 
ensure Syrenste highest prices. 
6 GRAND BUILDINGS , TRAFALGAR $Q?,W.C 
QANMERS 3 WESTMINSTER BANK LTQ KINGSX 
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as much as you safely can —— 


‘ont neglect the BRAKES/ 


transport facilities on farm and estate make it necessary 
she fullest possible load. For the sake of the vehicle, the 
nd other road users, attention to brakes is now more 
. than ever — particularly as quieter roads tend to 
> higher speeds. Road risks are still there. Take care— 
kes in good order, and, when necessary, renew with 
Brake Linings. thus ensuring an ample margin of safety. 


BRAKE LININGS 





SMALL & PARKES LIMITED, MANCHESTER 9? 


Makers of the ‘DON-FLEX’ Patent Non-Scoring Flexible CLUTCH DISC 


DB, 13 



















































































PERFECT PICK:-ME-UP 


SIZE 6d. 


ABY 
7 ATTLEBOROUGH 


' F 
lade by GAY MER'S : 
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war aim 


MORE 


winter milk 


Turn to winter dairying. It means more milk in the 
year — more milk when most needed—more milk 
when it pays you best. It fits in with ploughing up. 











* Plan your caiving 


Arrange for more autumn and winter calvings. Bull 
your heifers in November and December. 


* Plan for winter feeding 


Plan your autumn and spring croppings to make sure 
of enough feeding stuffs for your autumn and winter 
calvers. Ask your War Agricultural Executive Committee 
for advice. Silage will be your winter sheet anchor. 


* Sell all the milk you can 


Market every possible gallon. Save milk on calf rearing. 
Use National Calf Starter. 15 to 20 gallons saved per 
calf means coupons for 67 or 84 lb. extra feeding 
stuffs — much more than the Calf Starter you’d use. 





Dress your cereal seed with an 
organic mercurial seed dressing 
to get best germination, early 
growth, top yields and disease- 
free crops. 











ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
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Den. 1880. Scene: The Boardroom of B.S.A. The Directors have 
assembled to see a demonstration of the “dicycle’, the latest development in road 
transport. Enter Mr. Otto, the inventor. He does not make a long speech—he 
simply lifts his machine on to the boardroom table, climbs up himself, mounts it, 
rides backwards and forwards, explains its points . . . The demonstration over, he 
descends to the floor, re-mounts, and rides his “‘dicycle’’ down the stairs and out 
into the street. The far-sighted Directors of B.S.A. had been impressed; and a 
few months later they began to make the Otto Patent Safety Dicycle. 

The spirit of initiative that stimulated the B.S.A. Directors to interest 
themselves in Mr. Otto's invention belonged equally to those other directorates 
that launched Daimler and Lanchester Cars—that led B.S.A. to develop B.S.A. 
Bicycles, Motor Cycles and Cars. That same spirit of initiative is alive and alert 
today; it will present to the post-war world products in the van of development 


in every field covered by B.S.A. 
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Birmingham Small Arms Co. Ltd., England 








B.S.A. Guns Ltd. @ B.S.A. Cycles 
Ltd. @ Wm. Jessop & Sons Ltd. & 7 
J. J. Saville & Co. Ltd. @ Daimler & 
Co. Ltd. @ Lanchester Motor Co. Ltd. j 
Transport Vehicles (Daimler) Ltd. © 
B.S.A. Tools Ltd. & Burton Griffiths ; 
& Co. Ltd. @ Monochrome Ltd. 
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Havlip 


MISS ROSEMARY CHETWYND-STAPYLTON 





Miss Rosemary Chetwynd-Stapylton, who is the younger daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Richard Chetwynd- . 
Stapylton and a grand-daughter of the late Mr. Andrew Maitland-Makgill-Crichton, 
is a member of the M.T.C. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 





° 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor veminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 13d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions ave advertised in 
Country LiFe should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





A POLICEMAN LOOKS AT PLANNING 


ROM whatever angle the replanning of 

cities or the countryside is approached, 

roads are ultimately the deciding factor 

of their shape. So far in this country 
road architects and engineers have been trying 
to provide for railway speeds in a road system 
intended for horse traffic. Our whole concep- 
tion of roads, and city streets, and hence of 
cities, is really still based on what suited the 
chariots of ancient Rome. 

In Town Planning and Road Traffic 
(Arnold, 10s.) Mr. H. Alker Tripp has produced 
a remarkable book. Assistant Commissioner of 
Police at Scotland Yard in charge of traffic, he 
has evolved, from the requirements of safety 
and speed, a new esthetic—or science—of 
street and town design. Though he writes from 
the point of view of the man in the street, 
whether on the pavement or at the wheel, he 
nevertheless insists that the basic knowledge 
and practical experience on which the art of 
road design rests can be obtained only by or 
through the police. But he is a kind policeman, 
laying it down as axiomatic that “nothing 
should be done by legal restrictions which it 1s 
practicable to effect by lay-out’’; anda prudent 
one, mistrusting the better nature and human 
judgment at present expected from road users. 
Experience has taught him that safety can be 
achieved under modern conditions only by 
segregiting different classes of traffic so that 
they cannot mix. 

Something can be done by signals (segrega- 
tion in time) and roundabouts, by subways and 
bridges, and, in very congested cities, by foot- 
ways for pedestrians raised above the traffic. 
But planning on realistic traffic principles will 
have much more far-reaching results on our 
cities, changing our very conception of them 
and, most will agree, for the better. For 
example, tradition and habit conceive the 
principal traffic thoroughfares of a city as lined 
with shops, theatres, and noble architecture, 
thereby producing the optimum conditions for 
maximum death-rate. Applying the principle 
of segregation, the picture changes funda- 
mentally. Fast or through traffic is provided 
with arteries or ring roads on which architecture 
has no place. Important buildings, so far from 
facing, should have their backs on an artery, 
and all buildings be fenced off so as to have no 
direct access. Shops and theatres, on the other 
hand, are grouped in enclaves of their own; 
residential areas so laid out that they are 
traversed by no possible thoroughfare or short 
cut. Towns, in fact, are envisaged as consisting 
of groups of “‘ precincts,’’ like the Inns of Court, 
no longer maelstroms of noise and confusion, 
but quiet for living in, safe for walking and the 
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enjoyment of their shops, entertainments, and 
spectacles, yet with no point in these precincts 
more than, say, half a mile from a sub-arterial 
traffic way. As ingress to precincts is limited 
for the benefit of their users, so access to all 
main roads is similarly limited, for the benefit 
of fast traffic, to widely spaced roundabouts. 
Similarly, in the country, new trunk routes are 
to be preferred to existing roads laboriously 
widened and diverted, while country lanes, it 
is maintained, should be left as they are, their 
very narrowness compelling caution. In four 
words, the traffic principle of planning is that 
“nondescript roads must go.’’ This wise book 
should be put into the hands of all who have to 
make planning decisions. 


THE NEW MILK YEAR 


HIS week the Ministry of Food assumes 

its new powers over the distribution of 
milk. What is now called ‘“‘rationalisation”’ in 
the milk industry has been demanded for a long 
time. Few people have doubted for many years 
past that, as in the case of other vital foods, 
the cost of distribution was far too great. 
Beginning at the nearest end Lord Woolton 
persuaded the retail trade to get together and 
cut down the cost of local retail delivery. No 
other interests but those of the retailer and the 
consumer were directly concerned, and it may 
be assumed that the present reforms will lead 
to permanent economy. The relations between 
the Food Ministry as national dealer and all 
classes of distribution is another matter 
altogether. For many years past the producers 
—who are getting full marks just now for their 
success in their own job—have been pointing 
out that high retail prices, which damp down 
consumption in peace-time, are due just as 
much to the excessive cost of wholesale distribu- 
tion as to the old 30-milkmen-one-street 
arrangement. Any war-time distributive scheme 
arranged by the Ministry of Food which is more 
costly than the old one is bound to react not 
only on the Government’s main plan for 
increased consumption but on the interests of 
the producer in peace-time—for a long-term 


PPA AAAAAAAAAAA21 


TO A HIVE 


OOR bees! You've worked so hard for this, 
That we should take with greedy care 
Your hopes of plenitude and bliss 
And nothing spare. 


The clammy sweetness of your house 

Has vanished; all your eager May, 

When first you wooed the golden gorse, 
Is snatched away. 


Fled is your June with flower and song, 
Your busy journeys at their height; 
The longest day seemed not too long 

For such delight. 


Yet now all’s gone, gone with July, 

When lavender and bergamot 

Crammed to its brim your sweet supply 
And happy lot. 


For you the labours and the load 
Of sultry summer days; 
Yet we, who rob your dear abode, 
Give grateful praise. 
EILUNED LEwIs. 


BPBPBPPPPAPAAAAAAAMAAnm 


reorganisation made now is bound to persist 
after the war. Tnis, of course, is the real 
meaning of the protests made in agricultural 
circles during the past month at the prospect 
of a scheme which seemed on the face of it to 
favour the large-scale distributors, combines and 
co-operative societies, at the expense of the 
producer-retailers. It is also a very strong 
reason why the Ministry of Food—already 
accused in many quarters of showing too much 
kindness to large-scale distributors of other 
kinds of food—snould make it quite clear that 
in this case no such favour is being shown and 
that the rationalisation implied in the Ministry’s 
control will not only mean a simpler scheme of 
distribution but lower costs of distribution, 
quite apart from cheaper retail deliveries, 
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THE COMMUNAL KITCHEN 


OMMANDER KING-HALL proposes that 

we should all eat our meals in the kitchen. 
In some ways it is no doubt an admirable 
suggestion. Not only would it save fuel, but 
we should get our food piping hot, for there 
would be no passages in which it could gro 
cold. But the proposal has been examine 
perhaps too exclusively from the point of vie 
of the dining-room. What of the denizens 
the kitchen, and how would they like it? 
English cook’s kitchen is her castle and it 
almost certain that she would not like it at a 
When we were very young, when there we 
lovely things to be found there and we pass 
in and out with tolerable freedom, we \ 
called it Mrs. So-and-so’s kitchen. Now t! 
we are grown up we are more than ever s1 
that it is so and that our right of entry 
confined to certain definite occasions, such 
the ordering of dinner. These rules have n 
become greatly relaxed by the war and th 
are few households left which, like } 
Nupkins’s, keep a boy and girl who dine 
the wash-house; but there are limits, an 
we want to keep our remnants of staff we | 
better stick to the dining-room, even if we h 
to save fuel by eating in fur coats. 


OCTOBER 


ITH October come the wild geese and t e 
wigeon. The pheasant coverts (st 
undisturbed, for the leaves have not fallen b 
are merely changing from green to russrt, 
crimson and gold) are far less populous th: n 
three years ago; but how has the war affect d 
wildfowl? It is difficult to say. On the Con- 
tinent netting has doubtless been intensified, 
but in this country birds which live much on 
or near the sea should have benefited, for 
coastal shooting is restricted, and many a 
gunner who knew well the sound of the wind 
in the reeds and the gentle /ap-lap-lap of wave- 
lets against his punt must wonder when he will 
next have an eight-bore or a magnum-12 in his 
hands again. With the immigrant wildfow! 
there come many more familiar inland birds, 
friend and foe and neutral—lapwings and 
wood-pigeons, redwings and fieldfares and 
perhaps the yellow siskins which love the alders. 


~~ 


And before October is spent we shall be wel- | 


coming ‘“‘the woodcock moon,”’ which should, 
when full, bring the ’cock themselves; but 
earlier, when new, the tiny goldcrests which are 
sometimes called the woodcock’s pilots. (It 
always seems odd that all other warbler visitors 
should come in spring, to spend the summer, 
but that the smallest of the tribe should come 
in autumn, to spend the winter.) Because hips 
and haws and other wild fruits are so numerous, 
rural wiseacres are now saying the winter will 
be hard. Indeed, it may be; but the archaic 


and sentimental notion that a specially good | 


harvest of bird food is provided for a rigorous 
season has no foundation. 


FAREWELL TO ICES 


T is constantly said nowadays that if nothing 
worse befalls us than the doing without 
such-and-such a thing, we shall have little to 
complain of. This is certainly true of ice cream, 
which must now vanish, and yet it is not un- 
patriotic to sympathise with small children. 
They cannot until war is over enjoy that delicious 
agony in the forehead which comes from eating 
an ice too quickly. In childhood an ice is some- 


thing more than a rich sensual pleasure; it is 
symbolic of all manner of exciting glories. Nor 
do many of us, in fact, lose the taste for ices § 
when we grow up nearly as completely a) we 7 
pretend to do. There is a kind of false share 10 | 
this matter, as in that of sweetstuff, this |: tter 
the hollowest of pretences which has _ eel 
exposed by the sweet-rationing order. I the 
truth were known, many an elderly gentl nat 
meeting a ‘‘Stop me”’ man on his tricycle 04 
lonely road has cast a hasty glance around and 
then, finding himself unobserved, has pari kel 
of the succulent choc-bar. Why we should ink 
it necessary to be apologetic about so inn. elt 


a weakness it is hard to say, and now we hall 
pay the penalty in bitter wondering wh 
did not eat more ices when we had the ch 1¢é. 


a 
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| ob jor C. S. JARVIS 
G the South African War, when 
i ns for our troops on column were 
q 4 near starvation point, the irregu- 
4 iounted infantrymen adopted the 
t of obtaining their meat “on the 
j is the correct military metaphor 
4 e process of cantering up to and 
2 by a flock of sheep, selecting the 
. very skinny lot, and riding off 
than ten minutes with the four 
shed to four saddles. To counter- 
handed method of obtaining meat 
e stringent orders were issued pro- 
| id the oft-repeated story was told 
t officer who surprised, during his 
' a Yeoman just delivering the last 
n ; s bayonet to a sheep. “That'll 
d at ) bite me, you blighter!’’ he said 
\- wh cted. 
l, * m * 
“ ] reminded of this old story recently 
a i en, coming down off a Welsh mountain 
nd ifter a morning’s grouse shooting—or, more 
es correctly, a morning after grouse—I met at a 
vill small gateway in the first stone-walled field 
his |) after the heather a charming little black and 
wl white lamb, the exact counterpart of the one 
ds that followed Mary wherever she went. As I 
nA opened the gate, instead of racing back to its 
ind mother as I expected, the sweet little creature 
ers. rose on its hind legs and, measuring the distance 
vel- |) accurately, butted me heavily on the “mark,”’ 
ld, |) putting me down and out for the count of 10. 
but | Lhe farmer scything bracken near by, who came 
are j up to help me to my feet when I had recovered 
(It |) my wind, explained that it was a motherless 
tors lamb, who had been brought up in the house 
ner, and was as the result very fond of human 
mnie beings. For the sake of the farmer and his 
hips family, not to mention the casual passer-by, I 
ous, hope it is weaned of its love for the human race 
will before it has time to become much larger and 
haic stronger. 
rood fF ak ew 
_ EARS ago I had a pet gazelle, later in life 
to become a star turn at the London Zoo, 
» who differed slightly from the lamb, as he did 
not love all the human race, but only certain 
hing |p itvoured persons. He was extremely fond of 
aan my wife and daughter, myself and certain of 
eto mo friends, but he hated the servants and all 
ai strangers like poison. The drawback to him 
— was that his methods of showing love and hate 
feo p vere so similar that it was most difficult to 
cous i decide if one were an object of esteem or dislike. 
ting lis horns, when he grew to buckhood’s estate, 
me. were I5 ins. long and extremely sharp and, if 
it is on fond of one, he rose on his hind legs, 
Nor Mi shook his head playfully and butted straight at 
‘oes the stomach. If on the other hand one was not 
ve Me mons those admitted to his friendship, the 
ein f prelim ary head-shakings were omitted, and 
tter : the »-t came without warning. I measured 
on “a idministered in love and in hate and 
the Me. a rule there was little difference in 
the th. 
« Nall * * 
ma * 
and -Y people have asked me if, through my 
( ket nowledge of the Libyan Desert, I can 
ink \y light on the mystery of why Tobruk 
vent against the full force of the enemy’s 
hall Fm .or many months in 1941, but later fell 
we Bat “rst assault in 1942. Needless to say, I 
1ce, Rae much out of touch with the actual 
F 
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Honor Balfour 


THE HUB OF THE VILLAGE—INN, CHURCH AND POND: 
DUCKLINGTON, OXFORDSHIRE 


situation in Libya—the comparative fighting 
qualities of tanks, range and penetration of guns, 
numbers of men, and everything else—that a 
question like this is quite beyond my powers to 
answer with any authority. 

One possible explanation, however, sug- 
gests itself. This is that the immensely strong 
defences of Tobruk, which the Italians con- 
structed and which we improved—the deep tank 
ditches, the lines of barbed-wire entanglements, 
the trenches and sangars, the dug-outs and 
bomb-proof shelters—may have been left un- 
attended after the relief of the port last autumn. 
Such defences in a desert like Libya need 
constant repair, for after every heavy rain, of 
which there were many last winter, there are 
big falls of soil into the tank ditches and piles 
of silt many feet thick, trenches scoured out 
and filled with clay, gravel and débris, cuts in 
mine-fields 50 yds. wide, and other damage. 
Even worse than the heavy rain for its devastat- 
ing effect is the ever-moving sand: one severe 
dust storm is quite sufficient to fill up a tank 
ditch to the brim for a good part of its length, 
as well as many of the trenches. Moreover, 
barbed-wire entanglements attract deposits of 
blown sand, and two or three gales from the 
south would result in long stretches being com- 
pletely covered, so that the only signs of the 
barrier would be a gently undulating down free 
from all obstruction, while in other parts the 
sand might decide to shift altogether, leaving 
the entanglements suspended in mid-air with 
a free passage beneath. 

Judging from the size of Tobruk perimeter 
I should say it would require a daily fatigue 
party of 1,000 men to keep the defences efficient 
and in good repair, and on days after a heavy 
gale three times that number. If these men 
were present and at work during the period 
after the relief, and particularly during the 
month’s heavy fighting before the fall, then my 
surmise is incorrect. If, on the other hand, they 
were not available, as seems likely considering 
the severity of the long-drawn-out struggle, 
then, I think, here is a possible explanation of 
the fact that Tobruk was unable to hold out 
in 1942. 


* * 
* 

AND is a very queer and contrary thing to 
experiment with, and in the desert it is an 
element rather than a material, as it is quite 
as contrary and difficult to manage as water. 
Once upon a time I made a tarred road across 
the Sinai Peninsula, and, to advertise the work, 
show the way, and generally shout “hurrah- 
hurrah”’ in the desert, I caused the empty tar 
barrels—for in Sinai the man does not call for 


the empties—to be placed in an orderly row 
alone the edge of the road. They looked most 
inspiring in a long black line fading away into 
the distance through the shimmer of the 
mirages. 

A week later I came down to look at my 
beautiful new road, and found it quite impass- 
able. On the lee side of every barrel an embryo 
sand dune some 3 ft. deep and 10 yds. long had 
formed, and as these stretched in serried ranks 
right across the road it was rendered impossible 
for ordinary wheeled traffic. I had the offending 
barrels rolled away into hollows and wadis 
wherever we could find them and in a week 
the road was clear again. 

* * 
* 

a catch phrase—the man who calls for 

the empties—reminds me of a most 
amusing episode of the last war. At that time 
we had a very Scotch colonel without one grain 
of humour in his make-up and a most irrepressi- 
ble subaltern with a back answer or music-hall 
quirk to suit every occasion—a most lamentable 
and disastrous combination. I am not accusing 
the Scottish race of lacking humour, for many 
of the wittiest men I know are of Highland 
birth, but when a rare Scotsman does happen 
to lack the lighter touch his bump of humour 
is of a concave nature and resembles the Qattara 
depression, 

One day a group of us, including the 
colonel and the regrettable subaltern, were 
standing outside the orderly room tent when 
across the middle distance walked an officer 
we had not seen before. At this stage of the 
war we were always receiving discards from 
weakness from units in Flanders and elsewhere, 
and so the unaccountable and improbable were 
not unusual, but this particular officer was a 
very noticeable case as’ everything about him 
was wrong, from the cut of his cap to the folds 
of his puttees, and his general appearance was 
sad and forlorn. 

““Who’s that?’”’ asked the colonel testily. 


“Who on earth is that? l’ve not seen him 
before.”’ 


“T think it’s the man who’s called for the 
empties, sir,’’ said the subaltern, and, as this 
was such an apt description of the weird and 
unhappy-looking object wandering aimlessly 
towards the mess tent, everyone shrieked with 
laughter—except the colonel. All he said was 
something to the effect that the sooner the 
offending subaltern was transferred the better 
it would be for discipline and everything else in 
the regiment. 












HE Aran Islands, which many people 
will long associate with that fine film 
Man of Aran, lie 30 miles west of 


Galway City. Even in normal times 
there is only one way of getting there, and that 
is by the amusing little ship called the Dun 
Aengus, that sails bi-weekly from Galway City, 
wind and weather permitting. The voyage 
usually takes three and a half hours. The 
passengers in this ship are almost all Aran 
Islanders returning from Galway after having 
brought over a cow, sheep, or pig for sale in 
Galway market; or having purchased these on 
the mainland they may be bringing them back 
to the island. The cows and sheep are housed 
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FOLK OF 
ARAN 


Written and Illustrated by 
STANLEY M. BALLANCE 


. 4 
(Left) 1.—*HIS MAJESTY” JOHNNY 
MULLEN, AGED 95, A MAN “VERY 


MUCH TO BE RECKONED WITH” 

(Right) 2.—TOM O’CONNAHOON, WHO 

STRIKINGLY EXEMPLIFIES THE 
ARAN ISLANDER AT HIS BEST 


in the well of the ship, but the pigs are put into 
sacks. To the uninitiated it is somewhat 
disconcerting to see these sacks leaping all over 
the decks, until a wary examination reveals 
their contents. 

Soon the islands are seen on the horizon 
as three narrow and rather flat mounds. The 
only harbour in Aran is the tiny port of Kilronan 
on the North Island, so-called to distinguish it 
from Middle Island and South Island, the 
smallest of the three. 

When the ship is made fast to the end of 
the little stone jetty, there is great excitement 
in unloading the beasts, at which many of the 
islanders assist. A crowd invariably collects 
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to offer advice, abuse the experts, and general y 
get in the way. The pigs are then extracted 
from their sacks and placed under their owners’ 
arms, and the cavalcade marches down tle 
“road”’ to the accompaniment of ear-splitting 
yells from each pig. 

The islanders as a type are remarkable. 
They are extremely tough, never use a saddle 
on their horses, and are, to a man, magnificent 
seamen. To watch a curragh crew put out in a 
really choppy sea is a sight never to be forgotten. 

The industries which employ both the 
men’s and the women’s time are almost 
exclusively peculiar to the islands. The tradi- 
tional footwear is the pampootie (Fig. 13). It 





A FAMOUS SEANACHIE, OR STORY-TELLER, ENTERTAINS A FAMILY ON THE NORTH ISLAND 
Always honoured guests at social gatherings, the Seanachies tell stories in Gaelic which have been handed down for generations 
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is a most curious and casual sort of shoe, 
consisting simply of a piece of cow-skin threaded 
round the edge with string and roughly looped 
und the foot. A cow-skin may be bought in 
lway by the islanders for thirty shillings, and 

, will make 40 pairs of pampooties. One 

_ however, does not last more than about 
e weeks. 

The procedure of shaping is, first, the 
ing out of the ‘“‘rough,’’ after which holes 
punched round the skin with a wooden awl, 
| a length of plain string threaded through 
m. I could never understand how the things 
ed on at all, but having tried them, I must 


1,5 and 6.—A TYPICAL ISLANDER; PAT 


say that they are extremely comfortable upon the 
feet, and feel much like a soft bedroom slipper. 

A very important island industry is that 
of kelp. Kelp is a source of commercial iodine, 
and is a particular kind of seaweed washed up 
by heavy winter seas. 

It is first gathered on the shore and then 
dried on the walls in winter, and upon the beach 
in good weather. When dry, it is brought down 
to a kelp-burning kiln (Fig. 10), which is about 
18 ft. in length by 3 ft. wide, having a wall 
around it of about 1 ft. in height. Briars are 
picked into the kiln and upon them is placed 
the dried seaweed. Five tons of good, dried 
weed will make one ton of kelp. This is then 
burnt up to an ash, which is packed into bags 
for shipment. 


'.—A MAKER OF CHRISES, OR MULTI- 


COLOURED WOOLLEN BELTS 


The Aran kelp has realised £14 a ton, the 
highest price ever paid for kelp in Ireland. 
Samples have proved extremely rich, and have 
contained 33 1b. weight of raw iodine to the ton. 

Aran is noted, too, for its curraghs (Fig. 12), 
the peculiar type of boats used by the islanders. 
They are extraordinarily seaworthy, since the 
bows are ‘“‘bent up” up at an angle, and this 
method of construction enables them to 
weather. quite heavy seas. They are made of 
closely adjoining battens of wood covered with 
canvas, heavily tarred. They are often repaired 
with sacking, which is also tarred. When not in 
use they are stored upside down on the beaches. 
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knotted round the waist. The wool for these 
is made on spinning-wheels (Fig. 9), the bobbin- 
bearings of which are constructed only of 
twisted loops of straw. The dyeing of all this 
wool is done on the island. One may buy these 
chrises for six shillings, and their rainbow-like 
colours are a perpetual delight. 

For threshing corn the people use what is 
indeed an age-old method. The corn is gathered 
by cutting it with small hand-sickles, and then 
is simply beaten against a large stone until the 
grain falls on to the ground (Fig. 11). 

Food is never very plentiful on the islands, 
and provision must be made for the long and 





MULLEN, THE MAN OF ARAN IN THE FILM; PATCH RUADH—THE RED BEARD 


The oars are interesting. They are of a 
very narrow section, cut in the shape of a 
pencil split in half along its length. The convex 
shape of the back is to minimise wind resistance 
as much as possible, and the “business side”’ 
of the oar is dead flat, not curved as is the usual 
practice. 

When in use these oars are attached to 
single-pin rowlocks, and a hole drilled through 
the triangular support on the oar accommodates 
the pin. The purpose of this positive method 
of fitting oar to rowlock is that there can be no 
risk of the oar flying off the rowlock in a heavy 
sea. 

Every pair of trousers which I saw on 
Aran is held up by a beautiful multi-coloured 
woollen belt called a chrise (Fig. 7), which is 


8.—THIS FAMILY LIVES IN THE 
VILLAGE OF ONAGHT, NORTH ISLAND 





exceedingly hard winter months. The people, 
therefore, do a great deal of salting of mackerel, 
since, owing to the absence of meat, they rely 
upon this as their sole article of diet for months. 

For storing and carrying the salted fish 
many baskets are, of course, necessary. Partic- 
ularly is this so for carragheen moss and kelp 
gathering. The baskets are made locally—a 
hereditary occupation passed down from father 
to son. A good basketmaker is specially treated 
when he visits the cottages by request He is 
given a glass of whisky, and food is set before 
him. As one of the islanders told me, he is 
regarded ‘“‘as a little king during the time he 
is in the house.”’ 

An entirely different kind of seaweed from 
that utilised for kelp is carragheen moss. This 








9.—A SPINNING-WHEEL ON WHICH 
WOOL FOR CHRISES IS MADE 
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10.—AN IMPORTANT ISLAND INDUSTRY: BURNING KELP FOR THE 


EXTRACTION OF IODINE 
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11—THRESHING BY AN AGE-OLD METHOD 


Corn is cut with small hand-sickles and beaten against a stone till the grain falls to the ground 
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12.—A CURRAGH, THE ISLANDERS’ CANVAS-COVERED BOAT 
The oars are cut in the shape of a ‘pencil split along its length 
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is gathered at the water’s edge and used for a 
great variety of purposes. After gathering it 
is carefully dried, and from this dried seaweed 
are made blancmange, invalid food, baby food, 
cough cures and refreshing drinks. It is only 
lately that this industry has been developed in 
Ireland, as there are very few places where 
carragheen moss can be found. 

No description of Aran would be comple‘e 
without including what is considered an 
important and highly skilled profession. It 5 
that of the story-teller (Fig. 3). 

Next to the priest, the story-teller is ti 2 
most important individual on Aran in ar-> 
social gathering. The long winter evenings a: > 
spent round the tiny peat fires yarning, and | 
the story-teller is available—for he has numero 
engagements—he is naturally a great acquis 
tion. On the islands he is known as tl 
Seanachie. There are several Seanachies, b 
the public has its favourite and he is alwa: 
heavily booked up. 

The stories which he tells in Gaelic a 
handed down from father to son, and are vei 
jealously guarded. A Seanachie is always give 
the seat of honour in the house, and the on: 
nearest the fire as a matter of course. Aj 
things defer to him and he is the first to be 
served with refreshment. 

It is interesting to observe the intentnes; 
with which each member of the household 
hangs on every word uttered by the Seanachie, 






13.—A PAMPOOTIE—THE TRADITIONAL 
FOOTWEAR OF THE ISLANDS 


Made of cow-skin, threaded round the edge 


with string and roughly looped round the foot | 


who, when he comes to the end of his appointed 
story, will often continue to weave adroit 
sequels for his own enjoyment, and of course 
to the great delight of his listeners. 

Nor indeed would I be forgiven if | 
omitted particular mention of “‘The King” 
(Fig. 1). Ninety-five years of age, slight of 


build but as tough and nimble as a chamois, | 


he holds no legal sway over the islanders, but 
‘“‘His Majesty’? Johnny Mullen is very much a 
character to be reckoned with. He is a most 
entertaining person. 

His grand-daughter told me _ privately 
that, during the time my friend and I staye1 
on the island, we were always referred to by th: 
islanders as ‘‘the one with the Appearance an 
the one with the Speech.’’ I enquired which c‘ 
these labels had been attached to me, and sh: 
said: ‘‘Arrah, you’re nothing to look at !”’ 

I know no part of the world where o1 
has the impression of being so isolated as : 
Aran. Civilisation, with its many doubtf 
advantages, will pass it by. And wherever tt » 
drums of war may beat, the people there wi | 
hear only the songs of the gulls and the cras 
of the waves on the giant cliffs of Mohu , 
and Aran will be Aran still. 
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WALL PAINTINGS DISCOVERED 
IN COVENTRY CATHEDRAL 


By DR. TANCRED BORENIUS 


HE bombing of Coventry Cathedral 
on the night of November 14, 
1940, led some time afterwards to 
the discovery, among the ruins of 


the Cathedral, of two medieval wall 


yaintings of considerable interest. The skill 
f Miss Matley Moore—whose valuable work 
n recording English medieval paintings 
ind stained glass is well known to all 
students—was fortunately available for 
naking water-colour drawings of both 
-xamples (incidentally under conditions of 
‘reat difficulty); and through her courtesy, 
ouNTRY LIFE is in a position to reproduce 
hese water-colours and to tell something 
f the intriguing story of the originals. 

The wall paintings in question were 
rought to light some months after the 
tual bombing—to be accurate, about the 
iddle of March, 1941. They had been 
iinted high up on the west end of the 





outer wall of the north aisle, close to where 
this wall turns at right angles, serving 
thereafter as the east end of a chapel known 
as the Girdlers Chapel. The first of them 
may be presumed to have become visible 
when a sharp March frost had caused the 
fall of some loose rubble covering it. 
Unfortunately, the plaster upon which this 
painting had been done eventually came to 
pieces, so nothing now remains in situ; but 
the accurate copy, done by Miss Moore 
before the accident occurred, shows us very 
clearly what it looked like (Fig. 1). At her 
suggestion, some’ rubble underneath this 
painting had meanwhile been removed and 
this led to the uncovering of the second 
painting (Fig. 2). The plaster upon which 
it has been painted still adheres to the 
wall, if somewhat precariously, and being 
now protected by some boarding, there is 
reason to hope that this painting may 








. 2-—-MADONNA AND CHILD. 
Both illustrations are from copies by Miss E. Matley Moore 


Fourteenth century 
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1.—HEAD OF CHRIST. Thirteenth century 


(This fragment no longer exists) 


sirvive permanently. Here it should be noted 
that about the year 1500 the Girdlers Chapel 
was built and added to the north of the church, 
with the result that the paintings exposed in 
1941 were walled up. From their style we 
are led to conclude that they belong to a 
considerably earlier period than about 1450, 
when the nave of the Cathedral is understood 
to have been completed. 

The painting now only known to us from 
the drawing (Fig. 1) showed a bust of Christ, 
facing the spectator. Here is a design which 
in its solemn simplicity and symmetry has 
something Byzantine in character: the nearest 
counterparts to this type of work are those 
which in English medieval painting belong 
to the thirteenth century. 

The existing painting (Fig. 2), shows us a 
graceful figure of the Virgin, standing under 
a Gothic arch; in her right hand she holds a 
bunch of delightfully drawn flowers and on 
her left arm is seated the Infant Christ, Who is 
giving the blessing. In a fashion which is very 
characteristic of English medieval painting, the 
background is strewn with clusters of strokes, 
suggestive of stars or flowers. Below is seen the 
summit of an arrangement of Gothic arches 
which carried the design further downwards. 
The whole is an exquisite specimen of typical 
Gothic art, such as we usually associate with 
the fourteenth century. Miss Moore has, in 
this connection, drawn attention to the analogies 
of style which this work offers to the stained 
glass of that period which exists in Notgrove 
Church, Gloucestershire, not so very far from 
Coventry. 

It must be a matter for local specialists to 
decide to what extent the datings here put 
forward on the evidence of style can be brought 
into harmony with the architectural history of 
Coventry Cathedral, which is first heard of in 
the twelfth century. The paintings, it may be 
noted, were not directly above each other. It has 
been pointed out that the Head must have 
survived two constructional alterations and the 
Madonna, one. Otherwise the Head would have 
been painted out in the fourteenth century, for 
it would have been most unusual for a later 
painter to come along and not make an entirely 
new start. 

The churches of England in the Middle 
Ages were usually gay with wall paintings, 
covering in many cases practically the whole 
of the inner walls. Indeed, the late Mr. Charles 
Keyser has noted the presence in this very 
church of several proofs of this thirst for colour 
—for instance, in the chapel of St. Andrew, on 
the north side of the nave. The paintings 
reproduced here, which emerged at Coventry 
under such tragic circumstances, are, in fact, 
but among the most’ recent additions to a 
record of pictorial performance in England 
which keeps on lengthening as years go by. 
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TWILIGHT REVELS OF THE MOTHS |§ 


By L. HUGH NEWMAN 


LTHOUGH we usually associate the term 
moth with those little grey creatures 
that spend the summer lurking among 
our winter clothes in dark cupboards, 

it seems a poor name for all the large swift- 
flying insects that seek nectar from the night- 
scented flowers, when bees and butterflies have 
vanished from the garden at sunset. The French 
papillon de nuit is surely a far more attractive 
name for those shadowy forms that hover 
around the herbaceous border and flowering 
creepers during that ethereal hour between day 
and night. 

As we Catch fleeting glimpses of them as 
they flicker momentarily before the upturned 
face of a flower, we might perhaps mistake them 
for butterflies playing truant, if it were 
not for the whirring of their strong wings 
which is so different from the slight silken rustle 
of a butterfly in flight. 

No! there is really no mistaking them; 
this is the night revel of the moths, great 
thick-bodied muscular chaps, out for an even- 
ing’s fun among the flowers ! 

There is also another difference between 
these “‘dilettanti’’ of the day and dusk—they 
each prefer their own kind of flower. The 
butterfly appreciates the simple beauty of the 
“daisy type,’’ marguerites, pyrethrums and 





2—THE POPLAR HAWK MOTH CLINGS 
AMONG LEAVES IN AN ATTITUDE OF 


SUPPLICATION 





4.—ELEPHANT HAWK 
Honeysuckle brings this moth to the gardens 
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5.—THE DARK TUSSOCK COVERS HER 
EGGS WITH FLUFF FROM HER BODY 





3.—THE EMPEROR’S EYED WINGS RICH 
WITH ORANGE AND PURPLE ON A 
CHOCOLATE GROUND 


Michaelmas daisies, that 
provide a cushion to rest 
upor during their repast, 
while the moth prefers the 
more exotic trumpet shapes 
—flowers of baroque rich- 
ness and splendour, the 
convolvulus, petunia, 
azalea, and the more lowly 
honeysuckle. 


The tobacco plant has 
its adherents among the 
moth population, as it has 
with humans, but for a 
different reason. I have a 
very vivid memory of the 
first time that I saw a 
Convolvulus Hawk moth 
as it darted and paused 
between the tall flowering 
stems of these plants. 
Perhaps I should not say 


that I actually saw this ' 


Nag 





_6.—FEMALE OAK EGGAR 
This toffee-coloured moth sleeps all day 
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great grey migrant from the Continent, 
but rather that I became conscious of 
its presence. I knew something was 
on the move. I had on rather a gaudy 
blazer, and suddenly, against my 
sleeve, there was a big moth hovering 
with long proboscis probing, trying 


to get nectar from my coat! I could ” 


see his eyes—or rather, the light of 
the moon reflected in them. I never 
saw his wings; I only felt them as he 
circled round my head fanning my 
cheek. I could tell he was still there, 
indulging among the tobacco plants, 
even when it was almost dark, for as 
| moved round the bed he edged away 
from me, visiting the flowers on the 
way, and as he passed he left each one 
gently nodding, like a row of bells 
ringing one after another. 


As with butterflies, many of us 
come to associate certain moths with 
particular flowers or plants, and so 
recognise them when they appear in 
their due season. Even before the 
mouse-ear leaves deck the birches, 
the Kentish Glory (Fig. |) has come 
out of her cocoon ana 
started laying her 
batches of yellow 
eggs, which quickly 
turn purple to match 
the slender twigs. 
This ‘“ glory of Kent”’ 
curiously enough 
does not occur in the 
Garden of England, 
and one must go to 
Scotland, tramping 
the moors, to find it 
in numbers. The 
male is a real Scots- 


man, even to his 
brown and_ black 
tartan patterned 
wings, while the 


female echoes the 
male in paler shades. 
The Emperor 
(Fig. 3), his beautiful 
eyed wings rich with 
orange and purple on 
a chocolate ground, 
closely follows the 
Kentish Glory. If 
one did not know 
this moth one might 
credit the cater- 
pillars. with pro- 
perties of the 
chameleon. If the 
larve of the Emperor 
are found feeding on 
heather, the raised 
tubercles on their skin 
are pink to tone with the coloured bells. 
But should the female choose bramble, 
willow or sallow on which to lay her 
eggs, the young caterpillars will 
develop yellowish-green tubercles to 
match the surrounding herbage. Like 
the Kentish Glory they fly in the 
afternoon and may come circling 
round any garden that. lies within a 
few miles of common or heathland. 
In early summer the Hawks begin 
to appear. All day long the Lime 
Hawk will hang motionless in her 
sea-green bower of young leaves, 
perfectly camouflaged in an irregular 
pattern of cream and green. At dusk 
she will venture out and visit the pink 
valerian along the wall, where the old 
bricks still hold the warmth of the sun. 
The Poplar Hawk clings among the 
trembling poplar leaves in an attitude 
of supplication, with mouse-grey wings 
spread wide (Fig. 2). The Eyed Hawk 
lurks in apple trees imitating the 
Poplar until disturbed, when it will 
agitate its wings violently, exposing 
pinkish underwings with startling 
peacock blue ‘‘eyes,’’ blinking at the 
enemy—or so it would appear. 


June. is the month of pink 


8.—THE 
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7._SCARLET TIGER MOTH, WHICH IS NOT 


LAPPET, 


OFTEN SEEN 





ITS LARGE BODY COVERED BY FOLDED 


CLOSELY RESEMBLES A DEAD LEAF 





9.—GARDEN TIGER, WHOSE RICH COLOURING 
IS ALMOST TROPICAL 
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Elephants! Porcellus and Elpenor, 
the Small and the Large Elephant 
Hawks (Fig. 4), fly in clearings in 
woods where willow-herb and _bed- 
straw grow, but the sweet scent of 
honeysuckle borne on the breeze will 
bring them to any garden within 
range. Captured, and seen in the 
daylight, the smaller of the two 
Elephants looks very smart in his 
cerise and yellow livery and white 
““stockings.”’ 

A little later, in July, the huge 
grey Privet Hawk, with thick pink- 
barred body, blunders about at dusk, 
always in a hurry, as though trying to 
make up for his late appearance at 
the garden party. 

There is another family of large 
moths called the Bombycide, who are 
unfortunate enough to be born with- 
out tongues. By an apparent mis- 
nomer the Drinker is one of them. 
But it is only the caterpillars, feeding 
upon grass, which have a reputatioi 
for thirst, and are said to drink the 
morning dew. The moth is a lovely 
golden buff, and sits 
about on grass stems 
that fringe ponds 
and ditches, sunning 
herself during the 
day. The Lappet 
(surely another play 
on words ?) prefers to 
hide (Fig. 8). Cover- 
ing its large body 
under a ‘“‘roof”’ of 
folded dark brown 
wavy-edged wings, it 
passes for a dead 
leaf, crouching in the 
hedgerow or under 


the trees. The Oak 
Eggar is another 
tongueless moth. 


The female (Fig. 6), 
ahugetoffee-coloured 
insect, sleeps 
throughout the day, 
while her mate, of 
nigger hue, quite 
immune from thirst, 
goes tearing about in 
the blazing afternoon 
sun. 

At the height of 
summer the flying 
Tigers appear; and 
how well this family 
have been named. 
There is something 
tropical about their 
rich colouring— 
startling contrasts of 
scarlet, blue and chocolate in the com- 
mon Garden Tiger (Fig. 9), yellow, 
cream and jet black in the Cream-spot 
Tiger, orange or yellowand chocolate in 
the Jersey, and the Scarlet (Fig 7) and 
Ruby describing themselves. All fly 
during the day, but as they have no 
territorial ambitions and keep strictly 
to their own favourite localities they are 
not often seen. I know of a little cove 
between St. Margaret’s Bay and Deal 
in Kent, where you can see thousands 
of the spiny yellow and grey cater- 
pillars of the Scarlet Tiger feeding 
upon weeds growing at the foot of the 
high chalk cliffs. But if you walk 
round into the next bay, where the 
conditions are almost identical, you 
will not see any. 

As a climax to the summer the 
Underwings appear. The common 
Yellow Underwing seems always to be 
with us. 

The superior Copper Underwing 
comes next, closely followed by the 
Light and Dark Crimson Underwings, 
two moths, like subdued ‘“‘sisters,’’ 
sitting by day on tree-trunks, their 
soft grey forewings folded neatly 
over their gaudy underwings. 


WINGS, 
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THE MANOR HOUSE, CHARNEY BASSETT, BERKS.—II 


THE HOME OF MRS. PAUL 
WATERHOUSE 


The solar and chapel of the Abbot of Abingdon’s 
grange, built in the latter half of the thirteenth 





century, survived alterations to the rest of the 
house, and is now probably the oldest and one 


of the most charming of inhabited rooms. 


OW such a very early building as 
this thirteenth-century monastic 
grange survived to the extent that 
it has is probably explained by its 

having generally belonged, since the Reforma- 
tion, to people who lived elsewhere, and its 
being occupied consequently as a farm. In 
1545, when the Abbey of Abingdon’s estate 
in Charney was valued at £54 odd, the manor 
was granted to William Gorfen of Rezding, 
who at about the same time had inherited the 
manor of Warnford, in the Meonstoke 
hundred of Hampshire, from the Kyngeston 
family. He was evidently busy forming an 
estate there, for he also obtained from the 


a. 1.—MANOR HOUSE AND CHURCH 
1 eh FROM THE EAST 
i r The gable of the chapel and solar wing is in 
4 the centre 
¥ 5 


Crown the grant of the lands in that parish 
owned by the priories of Montacute and 
Boxgrove. In 1547 he died, leaving all his 
estates to his sister Alice Gorfen. She seems 
to have been the last of the family, for she 
bequeathed them to Chidiock Paulet, third 
son of the first Marquess of Winchester, at 
that time Governor of Southampton and 
Portsmouth. He was a distant kinsman 
descended through the female line from the 
Kyngestons of Warnford. But he had no 
connection whatever with this remote Berk- 
shire manor, which his son proceeded to sell 
in 1582 to William Dunch. 

This would be William Dunch of Little 
Wittenham, “squire extraordinary ” to Queen 
Elizabeth and formerly Auditor of the Mint 
to Henry VIII, who died in 1597. The 
Dunches were a notable family with large 
estates in Berkshire, of which Charney evi- 
dently formed a very minor one. It remained 
with them till Edmund Dunch, the descend- 
ant of the Pusey branch of the family, left 
his whole property in 1705 to his sister’s 
husband Francis Keck of Great Tew. The 
Kecks sold it a century later, and in 1806 it 
belonged to a Mr. Bushnell of Wallingford. 
In 1833 the Rev. John Bushell, Rector of 
Beenham, near Reading, sold the property to 
Mr. Philip Pusey, of Pusey close by. In 1909 
the estate was bought by the Berkshire 
County Council for division into small 
holdings, the manor house being acquired 
by the widow of Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
in 1925. 

The reconstruction of the centre of the 
house, when the hall of the monks was divided 
into two storeys, and square-headed mullioned 
windows were inserted, can probably be 
assigned to the early period of Dunch owner- 
ship, soon after 1582. The engraving of the 
house in Parker’s Domestic Architecture of the 
Middle Ages (1851) shows sash windows and 
a general late eighteenth-century character in 
the centre block, indicating some alterations 
by the Kecks or Bushnells, but the thirteenth- 
century north. wing (besides the existing 

: south wing) still unaltered. The re-building 
2.—THE SOLAR, LOOKING TOWARDS THE CHAPEL of the north wing was no doubt due to 
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3.—A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY ABBOT’S PARLOUR FURNISHED WITH GEORGIAN CHARM 


The solar, looking west, showing the noble king-post roof 
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4.—THIRTEENTH CENTURY AND REGENCY 


In the east window of the solar 
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5.—THE ABBOT’S CHAPEL, OPENING OUT OF THE SOLAR 
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Mr. Pusey soon after that date, probably to adapt the house to 
the needs of a farmer tenant. Though the north wing and centre 
preserve the original disposition of the thirteenth-century building, 
they now contain little of early date. 


But the south wing, with the solar on the upper floor (Fig. 3), 
is little altered since the last monks of Abingdon vacated the 
place; indeed, since it was built some time about 1260. It occupies 
the normal position of the medieval solar or withdrawing-room, 
at right angles to the hall. The Liberate Rolls record Henry III’s 
instructions to build just such a room, in a corresponding position, 
at Gillingham in 1250: 
at the head of our hall towards the east, let there be made a chamber 
40 ft. long and 22 ft. wide, transversely towards the north, with a fireplace 
and a privy chamber. 

In the fourteenth and still more the fifteenth centuries this 
arrangement had become standardised. But it appears to have 
been in the evolutionary stage in the thirteenth century, and then 
only in royal or high ecclesiastics’ houses—such as was the Abbot 
of Abingdon. The early stage that the Charney solar represents 
in the evolution of the normal plan is indicated by its having been 
approached by an external staircase along the east side of the 


6.—THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE LITTLE CHAPEL 


hall range, from which entry to the room was by the doorway 
seen beyond the fireplace in Fig. 2. The external stairs, existing 
in 1850, have since been replaced by a passage. At its east end 
the pointed arch (Fig. 2) gives into the chapel (Fig. 5) contained 
in the gable seen in Fig. 1. Beside the arch, looking eastwards, 
is a two-light pointed window (Fig. 4), with window seats in its 
embrasure. The square inner section of the windows’ jambs and 
mullion suggests their having been unglazed but with wooden 
shutters or frames of oiled linen or other translucent material for 
which a close fit was desired. A simi!ar window is above the altar- 
place in the chapel (Fig. 5), to the right of which is the piscina 
and a small south window (Fig. 6) and an aumbry in the north 
wall. The chapel, which is only 12 it. 6 ins. by 9 ft. 10 ins., 
is so small that it was evidently the private oratory of the 
Abbot and the two or three monks who normally would have 
used the house. Its open timber roof, with a tie-beam, may 
have keen replaced somewhat later. 

The solar, 30ft. long by 16ft. wide, has another deeply set 
window of two lancets in its south wall, opposite the fireplace 
which was inserted in the fifteenth century (Fig. 2). The flat 
mullioned windows in its west end are those shown in Parker’s 
engraving (which incidentally shows the room used as a granary) 
though one has been given a third light. The original west wall 
was probably taken down at the time of the sixteenth-century 
alterations to the house and re-built farther back, with these 
contemporary windows. The presence of one high up in the peak 
of the gable suggests that it was intended to put in an attic floor, 
but if this was ever done it had disappeared by Parker’s time, 
and the splendid open timber roof is intact. This is a fine and 
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7.—DAWSON TURNER’S DRAWING-ROOM 
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AT YARMOUTH 


From a water-colour by Elizabeth Turner, Lady Palgrave 
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8.—WESTMINSTER HALL, FROM OLD PALACE YARD 


Early eighteenth-century drawing in pen and sepia 


early instance of king-post construction, more 
carefully detailed than most later examples. 
The king-posts are shaped as octagonal 
columns, and the tie-beams are slightly 
arched. It is comparable to the roof in the 
abbot’s solar of Sutton Courtenay, 50 years 
later in date. 

This remarkable room is no less delight- 
ful as a living-place than it is interesting as 
an architectural antiquity. Its charm is 
largely due to Mrs. Waterhouse having 
made no attempt, which would have been 
doomed to failure, to furnish it in the 
“ period ”; but, on the contrary, to its primi- 
tive simplicity having become the setting for 
Georgian elegance. The late Paul Waterhouse 
was a discerning connoisseur, and Mrs. 
Waterhouse inherited much exquisite late 
eighteenth-century furniture, besides many 
superb early water-colours from her Norfolk 


ancestors, of whom Dawson Turner, the 
Yarmouth banker and patron of Cotman, is 
the best known. There are preserved at 
Charney two water-colours of Dawson 
Turner’s drawing-room over Gurney and 
Turner’s Bank at Yarmouth, by his daughter 
Elizabeth who became Lady (Francis) 
Palgrave, wife of the pioneer of English 
medieval historical research, and grand- 
mother of Mrs. Waterhouse, daughter of Sir 
Reginald Palgrave, Clerk to the House of 
Commons. In this Yarmouth room Dawson 
Turner set Crome and then Cotman to instruct 
his wife and numerous daughters in drawing, 
and subsequently kept his family busy at 
copying, and at portraying his more interest- 
ing visitors. All the Turners had artistic 
ability, especially Lady Palgrave, some of 
whose portrait studies are published in 
Vol. xx1 of the Walpole Society. Family 
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water-colours preserved at Charney, with a 
collection including J. R. Cozens, Cotman, 
Stothard, and L. Leitch are of high 
technical quality, and form, indeed, a 
first-rate example of a field of art as yet 
scarcely explored: the family collections 
of nineteenth-century and amateur water- 
colours. A drawing of great historical 
interest is a pen and wash study of West- 
minster Hall in the early eighteenth century 
(Fig. 8), which belonged to Sir Reginald 
Palgrave. It seems to be earlier than Paul 
Sandby’s drawings of this subject but the 
name of the artist is not known. 

Elizabeth Turner’s drawings of the 
Yarmouth room (Fig. 7) show furniture with 
much in common with that now at Charney, 
though none actually has been transmitted 
here. Most in the solar was collected by Mr. 
and Mrs. Waterhouse, and was formerly at 
Yattendon Manor, the family home built by 
Alfred Waterhouse, one of the leading archi- 
tects of the Gothic revival. Outstanding are 
the low circular mahogany tea-table in Fig. 2 
with pie-crust carving of exceptional fineness, 
the Sheraton settee beyond it, and a superb 
bureau in strongly figured walnut with 
satinwood and rosewood inlay by Gillow of 
Lancaster (Fig. 9). 

An amusing group of painted furniture 
is assembled in Fig. 4. The two pieces on 
the left are in scarlet and gilt lacquer, the 
chair apparently for some princely child of 
the Empire period. The white and green 
painted beechwood armchair is in the charm- 
ing Regency style of several others in the 
house. A convex mirror on the wall above 
focuses, as such mirrors do, a vista down six 
centuries of civilisation, from the first shaping 
of a country house by the Abingdon monks 
to the last sophisticated flowering of the 
tradition in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. Many houses can show broader and 
more consecutive vistas of this kind, but none, 
I think, so long as this at Charney, and few 
that arouse a sharper nostalgia for that 
halcyon age, the early part of this century, 
when kinship could be felt with each consec- 
utive phase of civilisation represented in this 
entrancing room. CHRISTOPHER HUusSEY. 





9.—BUREAU BY GILLOW OF 
LANCASTER 
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TOYS AND TRINKETS: “Sim i” woe or a 


HERE must be many people who are unable: unde : es 

present conditions to contribute in money to the Red | 

Cross, but gifts ‘‘in kind”’ are plentiful for this world-wid 

appeal; and it is the personal element in the assortmen 

of gifts which will shortly be on exhibition that gives it its speci: ; 

interest. q 

There are furniture, porcelain, and silver plate, an 

valuable royal gifts from the King and Queen and Queen Mary 

but there are also toys and trinkets, odd and charming possessions 
the salvage of many homes. 

Take two pieces in this vast collection, which have the attrac 

tion of the miniature model and the mechanical toy (Figs. 1 and 2 

The mechanical toy has a long history in Europe. In the firs 

vears of the eighteenth century, the Viennese preacher, Abrahan : 

« Sancta Clara, mentions “ Dolls so ingeniously contrived that 01 

being pulled, pressed, or wound up, they become animated, an 

move by themselves as desired.’’ The monkey Musician (Fig. 2 

has all the animation of its original, and the movements of it 

head, mouth and arms are most realistic. It is one of the mam 
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1.—THE KEEPSAKE STALL 
“Ornaments and objects from the vanished world of the eighteen-forties 
preserved from the broom of change by the glass dome ” 











3.—TRAVELLING TEA EQUIPAGE 


For travelling or coaching, in Dresden china in leather case. 
Tea-pot, sugar basin and jug, two saucers, four cups, tray 
and two porcelain spoons 


instances in which that all too human creature is tricked up in 

human dress and acts in human activities to parody fashionable : 
life. The monkey, wearing a turban and full silk dress, is seated 4 
at an upright piano in an interior painted with Teutonic river 
scenery, with ‘‘castled crags’’ and distant mountains; and when 
wound up she plays her piece with all the graces and airs of an 
amateur musician “‘ready to commit all sorts of absurdities on uy 
the turning of a handle,’’ like the grotesque figures crowding the 
doll-shop in Dickens’s Cricket on the Hearth. A parallel to this ‘4 
musical toy is a fiddling monkey dating from the early nineteenth 
century in the Historisches Museum at Frankfort-am-Main. 

The shop or stall is also a favourite model, and there are 
examples in this museum at Frankfort of well-stocked shops, in 
which it is possible to contemplate the social history of the past ; 
as through a diminishing glass. In a Nuremberg museum is a ‘ 
model of a grocer’s shop completely fitted with bottles, jars, and 
tea-chests, while on the counter are ranged weights and scales, 
and sugar loaves, and the saleswoman stands behind the counter 
to await orders. 

In the same museum there is a milliner’s shop dating 
from the early nineteenth century, containing a large stock of 
trimmed coal-scuttle bonnets and others in a skeleton condition 
of wire framework, together with rolls of ribbon and lengths of 
net and lace stored in small cardboard boxes, while the saleswoman 

: : . a i ; stands behind the small counter. The stall (Fig. 1) with its well- 
2.—THE ANIMATED MUSICAL BOX dressed saleswoman is English, as may be gathered from the 
inscriptions upon some of the display of trifles she presides over, 
all minute and well-finished ornaments and objects from the vanished, 





** When wound up she plays her piece with all the graces and airs of 
) I ver g 
an amateur musician ” 
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world of the 1840s, preserved from the 
»room of change by the glass dome or 
hade. The saleswoman wears a silk 
dress faded from its original plum to 
-nuff colour, and before her are spread 
yut vases, bags and reticules, bellows, 

1atch-boxes, three fitted work-boxes, ~ 
. box of colours “‘for velvet painting ”’ 
(4 fashionable accomplishment of the 
jay), a model of a lighthouse, a tray 
f sea shells and another of spars and 
netrifactions, a box of ‘‘Ackermann’s 
jlours’”’ anda guitar. Round the edge 
the stall are hung pictures of roman- 
scenery, hand-screens and battle- 
Sir Courtauld Thomson, in his 
oadcast appeal, has asked that the 
its should not be large, and this has 
ited the section of furniture. But 
ere are a number of small objects in 
id and silver, such as the snuff-box 
‘ig. 4) given by Queen Mary, chased 
th scrollwork and showing the ors 
és whichis suchanattractive feature 
French goldsmith’s work of the Louis 

\ period. A French crystal snuff-box with the 

and rim mounted with chased gold was given 

» the late Duke of Kent, and from the Duke 

Gloucester comes a late eighteenth-century 

ld snuff-box, with the lid painted with 

ffrande a l'amour, encircled by pearls. Among 

her small gold objects is a pomander, dated 

321, divided into compartments, each of which 


BAD PROPHETS - 


Hoylake golfer, and we were talking of 

that fine player and delightful creature, 
.. Gordon Barry, who had died a few days 
efore. He told mea little story, against himself, 
{ the year in which Gordon won the Amateur 
hampionship at Prestwick, 1905. He was 
laying a practice round with two others from 
Hoylake—I think John Ball was one of them— 
ind silhouetted on one of the high tees at 
Prestwick they saw a figure in the contortions 
of what looked a tremendous fly-away head- 
over-heels swing. Said my friend: ‘‘ Well, at 
any rate, there’s one player who will not win 
this Championship.”’ 

Clearly he qualified for the championship 
of the bad prophets, for there could have been 
no worse prophecy than that; and yet there was 
some excuse, since Gordon’s youthful and 
exaggerated finish, with his body thrown far 
back, his left foot swung round and the head 
of the club nearly touching the ground behind 
him, hardly looked productive ot the requisite 
steadiness. One would have thought such a 
prophecy unique in its badness, but that is 
not so, for another old friend of mine once 
equalled or even surpassed it. This was apropos 
a champion who is, I am glad to say, alive 
and well. He has rather an odd stance and 
address to the ball; he started with rather a poor 
tee shot and the observer remarked: ‘‘ Well, 
there’s somebody who can’t win.’’ He was told 
that the player certainly could win because he 
had done so the year before and was the 
reigning champion. 

Prophecy is, and I am sure I have often 
quoted, ‘‘the most gratuitous form of folly,”’ 
and golfers are generally aware of that truth, 
at any rate, as regards their own matches. They 
inay be more temerarious about other people’s, 
but as to their own they are terribly afraid of 
bringing down the wrath of Nemesis, and 
however sure they may be of victory in the 
recesses of their minds are apt to proclaim that 
they have little chance. The man who can say, 
not boastingly but calmly and dispassionately : 
“I can beat so and so and I shall,’’ is a rare 
bird. I recall one very bad piece of prophesying 
of this sort, on the part of an old friend, who is, 
I hasten to add, the most modest of men. He 
had been having rather a bad time on a northern 
tour, but when he saw his opponent at Formby, 
he thought that his luck had turned. That 
Opponent was the late Mr. J. E. Pearson,- 
generally called Daddy Pearson, a deceptively 
good player. He was not young, he was rather 
plump, and on a cold day he wrapped himself 


F MET an old friend the other day, a good 








4.—LOUIS XV SNUFF-BOX IN VARI-COLOURED 
GOLD GIVEN BY H.M. QUEEN MARY 


is engraved with the name of the ingredients 
it once contained. Among gifts by Mr. Francis 
Mallett are a mid-Georgian watch by a London 
maker, Isaac Philippon, in a case of moss agate 
mounted with gold, and alsoa small nautilus cup, 
mounted in engraved silver-gilt. An English 
seal-topped spoon dating from James I’s reign 
has been contributed by Messrs. Crichton. 


up in so many coverings that he resembled the 
cricketing gentleman at Muggleton, ‘‘ whose 
body and legs looked like a gigantic roll of 
flannel, elevated on a couple of inflated pillow- 
cases.’’ It was a cold day at Formby and, said 
the hopeful M.: ‘‘ Well, if I can’t beat that —’”’ 
and left the rest of the sentence to the figure of 
speech which is called, I believe, aposiopesis. 
Alas! it was he himself who was beaten. 

I remember to have been myself the subject 
of a similarly ill-founded prophecy, though I 
did not know of it at the time. There was a 
certain golfer on whose behalf I had taken some 
little pains to get his entry accepted by the 
Championship Committee. By an odd chance 
we drew each other in the first round; so it was 
perhaps a little ungracious of him to remark, 
when he read the draw: ‘‘ Well, I’m through the 
first round, at any rate.’’ I might have felt 
cross had I then known of it, but as it was I 
won the match with a fair measure of placidity 
and went on my way rejoicing for several 
rounds afterwards. It was better for me not to 


_ know, but, sometimes, it is a good thing to 


know. I was once one down going to the last 
hole in the semi-final of the Bar Tournament : 
my adversary had a stroke there and it seemed 
an almost hopeless case. When, however, he 
said that he trusted his driver would last out 
for the afternoon (when the final was to be 
played) hope instantly revived, for surely the 
Fates would not allow themselves to be so 
flouted. Neither did they, and the driver was 
not wanted. 

That remark of his was, in fact, a most 
innocent one, though it had such disastrous 
consequences, and now I recall another of much 
the same kind. This is a little story that Horace 
Hutchinson used to tell: he said he was rather 
ashamed of his own part in it, but I really 
think he had no cause to be. It happened in 
the semi-final of the Amateur Championship at 
Hoylake a long time ago in 1887. In one match 
John Ball (then tertius) was playing someone 
and in this other his father met Horace, who 
was the holder of the title. The elder Mr. Ball 
was not by all accounts a great golfer and he 
had a curious “‘pig’s tail’ swing; but he was a 
dour fighter and a difficult man to beat over 
Hoylake, and going to the Dun, then the 
seventeenth hole, he was one up with two to 
play. As they were playing this hole, Mr. Ball 
heard that young John had won his match and 
observed,: “It would be a funny thing if 
father and son had to play it off together.”’ 
“Wait a bit, Mr. Ball,’’ replied Horace, perhaps 
a little nettled, ‘‘ you haven’t done with me yet.”’ 
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Mr:. Winston Churchill’s gift is an 
Irish silver argyle, a vessel for keeping 
gravy hot, which is supposed to have 
been. introduced by the fourth Duke 
of Argyll, and was extensively used in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth and 
the early years of the nineteenth 
centuries. 

Among gifts of needlework is a 
well-preserved stumpwork panel given 
by Lady Curre, worked with a lady 
in the dress of Charles I[’s reign stand- 
ing under an arch overgrown with 
fruiting vines. The ground is fitted up 
with the favourite devices of em- 
broiderers, the lion and an indeter- 
minate animal that may be the other 
royal supporter, a fish-pond with a 
mermaid. The frequent presence of 
the pool in embroideries of this date 
reflects the taste of the time. 

English and foreign porcelain is in- 
cluded among this large assemblage of 
gifts. Miss Clarice Vivian has given 
some specimens of Swansea bought 
direct from this factory by her grand- 
father in the early nineteenth century. The small 
travelling Dresden tea-set given by Sophy, Lady 
Hall (Fig. 3), has been well preserved in its 
original leather case, lined with yellow silk. 

The variety of gifts, which are to be 
offered for sale, reflects many sides of English 
life, and should appeal widely to the collector. 
J. DE SERRE. 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


It was not an unnatural thing to say in the 
circumstances and whether or not it had any 
effect no one can tell, but Horace won the last 
two holes and ultimately the championship. 

Mr. Francis Ouimet has said somewhere 
that he used always to prophesy to himself 
that his adversary would hole his long putt. 
Thus, if the putt were holed the shock would 
be less and, if it were not, there would be a 
pleasing little revulsion of feeling. This is no 
doubt much wiser than saying: ‘“‘He can’t 
hole that one.”’ The classical unwisdom of this 
latter course is the story of old Tom Morris, 
which Mr. Everard told in the Badminton book. 
Tom was once hacking away at the High Hole, 
playing the three more and still a long way 
from the hole, when Captain Broughton passing 
by observed: ‘‘Oh, pick up your ball, Tom, 
it’s no use.’”’ “‘ Na, na,’’ was the sturdy answer, 
“T might hole it.’’ “If you do,’’ said Captain 
Broughton, “‘I’ll give you £50.”’ ‘“‘ Done,”’ cried 
Tom. He had one more whack and he did hole 
it. Well might the bold captain “pit on a gey 
sarous face,’’ but when he appeared later with 
the £50 Tom nobly refused to touch a penny 
of it on the ground that he “‘ wisna raly meaning 
it.’’ Neither, perhaps, was the captain, but we 
may be sure he never made so rash an offer 
again. 

As I said, we are very wary in making any 
forecast unless it be a gloomy one, as to the 
result of our match, but our fear of a revengeful 
and malignant Providence is most clearly to be 
seen when we have a card and pencil. The man 
who, on being asked how he is getting on, tells 
you his exact score without periphrasis is seldom 
encountered. In fact, we do not like being 
asked our score, save as a token of friendly 
interest, and we had better not ask other 
people theirs. There are many answers given 
to such a question, all of vague and fate- 
propitiating character, signifying as a rule that 
the player is doing far better than he expected 
and is in a state of suppressed excitement and 
timid hopefulness. When it is all over we may 
say in an expansive moment that we felt all 
the time that we were going to do pretty well, 
and were never really afraid of breaking down; 
but this sort of remark is nearly always untrue 
and impresses nobody. We had much better 
refrain from retrospective prophecy if I may so 
term it. The most innocent pathetic example I 
can remember came from a distinguished player 
who had surprisingly lost his match in the first 
round of a championship. ‘I always seem,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘to be beaten by people who ought 
not to have been allowed to enter.’’ 
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N old Scottish falconer named 
Peter Ballantyne owned a 
celebrated peregrine falcon 
named the Imp of Darkness. 

On one occasion the Imp was high in 
the heavens waiting for a bird on 
which it could stoop. At last a covey 
of partridge rose. The Imp swung 
over and started to come down like 
a feathered meteor. There was the 
scream of rushing air, the flash of 
a steel-blue super-streamlined body 
and then a strange collision at break- 
neck speed in mid-air. 

I say strange because at the 
moment of impact the onlookers 
thought they saw three birds in the 
feathered mélée. It was not until 
Ballantyne went up to the Imp that he 
discovered what had happened. The 
falcon was sitting on the partridge 
and by its side there lay a dead 
sparrow-hawk. Both the Imp and 
hawk had gone into action at the 
hapless partridge, but the hawk must 
have struck a fraction of a second 
before the falcon. The tremendous 
stoop of the Imp, coming immediately 
after the hawk had struck, had killed 
both hawk and partridge. 

The speed of a _ peregrine’s 
stoop causes the prey to be hit with 
great force by the long, needle-sharp 
hind claw. Major C. H. Fisher, a 
celebrated falconer of last century, 
says he once saw a wild falcon knock 
down an old grey-hen, a bird bigger 
than a_ red - grouse. The major 
frightened the falcon off the grey-hen 
and then picked it up to see what 
damage the falcon’s blow had inflicted. 
He writes: “The three first ribs on 
one side were cut clean through and 
separated from the backbone as by a 
chop with a heavy knife and strong 
hand, and with one talon she had split the 
base of the skull.’’ A domestic cat has also 
had its skull cleft open by a belligerent 
peregrine. 

Another falconer says he has known a 
peregrine knock a hole the size of a man’s fist 
in a heron’s back. And on one occasion, when 
a wild falcon struck a wooden decoy duck by 
mistake, it knocked the head off ! : 

The swordfish, which gets its living in the 
sea by a somewhat similar method to that of 
the peregrine in the sky, has an anatomy 
which is specially provided with shock-absorbers 
to enable the fish to withstand the shock of 
impact at high speed. From one incident of 
which I have read, it would appear that the 
peregrine’s anatomy is likewise specially 
strengthened to enable the bird to withstand 
shock which would disable, if not kill, other birds. 

In Africa a peregrine was observed to 
collide, head-on, in full flight, with a cormorant. 
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PEREGRINES 


They both dropped to the ground 
as if shot. But whereas. the 
peregrine sustained no injury, the 
cormorant was apparently killed 
instantaneously. 

In Matthews’s Birds of 
Australia, however, an account is 
given of a_ head-on collision 
between an Australian black falcon 
and a black duck in which both 
birds were killed outright. 

Yet, despite such toughness of 
body as this incident would suggest, 
Major C. E. Radclyfte, a falconer, 
says he has seen falcons break a 


wing by striking the _ smallest 
twig on the branch of a tree. 
A SERIES OF PICTURES 


ILLUSTRATING THE PERE- 
GRINE’S EXTRAORDINARY 
POWERS OF FLIGHT 











Incidentally, the same writer 
says he has known both a swal- 
low and a swift to break wings 
when they have just touched 
the tip of a small trout rod. 


An experienced falcon is 
very adept in killing its prey. 
Indeed, few living things can 
evade a prime peregrine on 
murder bent, despite the fact 
that many use some surpr.sing 
strategems to outwit their 
ancient foe. Major Fisher 
says he has seen a peregrine 
strike down three’ grouse 
out of one covey at one 
time. One celebrated falcon 
used to kill grouse (no easy 
meat, even for a peregrine) by 
scalping them. The falcon 
would knock a piece of bone 
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smaller than a pea out of a grouse’s skull, 
recover from its stoop and then pick up the body 
before it touched the ground. ’ 

Such a feat is easy to a bird with so com- 
plete a mastery of the air. Once a peregrive 
that was carrying a dead rook in its talois 
was mobbed by a number of other rools, 
Dropping the dead rook, the peregrine turn d 
on the squawking mob, killed one of the roo :s 
and then flung itself after the dead bird it hid 
dropped, recovering it before it touched te 
ground. 

A workman walking down the main stre +t 
of a Scottish town early one morning w 5s 
surprised to see a peregrine come flying doy n 
the street only a yard above the ground. T e 
pigeons having their early-morning breakfa t 
rose in alarm and circled round a church steep :. 
The peregrine suddenly rose vertically, cor -- 
screwed round the tower, knocked a plun p 
pigeon into space and then continued i 5 
journey as if such incidents were just part { 
the day’s business. 

A peregrine appears to revel in its powe s 
of flight. A falcon that used to 
flown at rooks would often he: ! 
them together like a flock of shee > 
and then stoop into the middle 
them. Mr. J. Walpole-Bond, : 
his Birds of Sussex, says that he 
has seen a peregrine fly alongside 
a pigeon and occasionally put out 1 
talon towards the pigeon’s flank as 
if urging the terror-stricken bird to 
fly even faster. 

Probably the finest description 
yet written of the aerial gymnastics 
of a peregrine when in festive mood— 
surely one of the most thrilling sights 
in Nature—is the account by Joseph 
A. Hagar, the Massachusetts State 
ornithologist, of the courtship flight of 
a duck-hawk, which is the American 
name for our peregrine falcon. 

Hagar writes : ‘‘ The culmination 
of these flight displays depends much 
on the weather, but eventually the 
patient watcher will see an exhibition 
of flying that is literally breath- 
taking. I have seen it at many nest 
sites, but never to better advantage 
than one beautiful spring morning 
at Black Rock, when a rising 
southerly gale was whipping along 
the flanks of Mount Everett. We 
were hidden in the woods below the 
south end of the cliff, and the pere- 
grines were quite unconscious of our 
presence at the time; again and again 
the tiercel started well to leeward 
and came along the cliff against the 
wind, diving, plunging, saw-toothing, 
rolling over and over, darting hither 
and yon like an autumn leaf until 
finally he would swoop up into the 
full current of air and be borne off 
on the gale to do it all over again. 

“‘At length he tired of this and, 
soaring in narrow circles without any 
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movement of his wings other than a constant 
small adjustment of their planes, he rose to a 
»osition 500 or 600 ft. above the mountain and 
sorth of the cliff. Nosing over suddenly, he 
iicked his wings rapidly 15 or 20 times and fell 
ke a thunderbolt. 

“Wings half-closed now, he shot down past 
he north end of the cliff, described three 
necessive vertical loop-the-loops across its face, 

rned completely upside down at the top of 

ch loop, and roared out over our heads with 
e wind rushing through his wings like ripping 
ivas. Against the background of the clitt 
terrific speed was much more apparent than 
vould have been in the open sky. The sheer 
itement of watching such a performance 
; tremendous: we felt a strong impulse to 
nd and cheer.”’ 

Starlings have been seen to fling themselves 

he ground and crowd under the belly of a 

e for protection from a pursuing peregrine. 

oscape the talons of another peregrine a 

1epie lav on its back between the walls of 
urt-track. It lay there, with claws exposed, 
til the _ulcon had swept past and then it 
de a hu ried scramble towards some shrub. 


| at as so’ 1 as the falcon renewed the attack 


» magp . promptly turned on its back again 
the car‘-track. 

The sagpie was fortunate to get away 
h its | e, even although it adopted such 
tics, for a falcon can be terribly persistent 
he chase. It has been known to follow a 


‘bit down its burrow and get caught in a 
>| trap sunk 2 ft. underground ! 


-artridges use two tricks of flight in 
smpts to outmanceuvre a falcon. As the 

n stoops a partridge will sometimes tower 
ing up as the falcon comes down. At other 
es a partridge will stop dead in mid-air and 
to the ground like a stone. 


Grouse make use of similar flight stratagems 
{ in a more spectacular manner. Writing of 
ne of these manceuvres to evade a stooping 


HARVEST, 


Written and Illustrated by M. FORSTER KNIGHT 


EVER in the history of England has 

the countryside seen so rich a 

harvest, and certainly it would be 

difficult to imagine it looking more 
beautiful. Emphasis on pattern is a stimulation 
to the mind, and what is more decorative or 
more satisfying to the eye than fields of corn, 
from the first fine blade to the summer sea of 
green, blue shadowed by the trees, and finally 
tall and straight, bright as a heap of miser’s 
gold, in shock. 


On each sheaf the heavy grain droops a 
little in still perfection, the delicate, fretted 
design looking its loveliest in the frail sunlight 
of evening, with the storm clouds of late summer 
moving slowly behind the hills, sometimes with 
a rainbow arching softly against the sky’s 
darkening anger. 

I think of one large field, stripped bare of 
the weight of grain, yet holding treasure enough 
to bring the village men and women and the 
cyclists from near-by towns for its gleaning. 


The country folk work methodically, 
moving up and down in little groups, leaving 
nothing, for even the straws are of value, and 
these are left in small bundles at intervals of 
20 yards or so. The townspeople walk here and 
there, tearing the grain from the stalk, stopping 
now and then to rest, and gazing at intervals 
at the calm peace of the hedged fields. They 
leave earlier than the country people, strapping 
grain-filled bags at the back of their machines 
ind racing home to dodge the light showers. 
One feels that they never quite belong to the 


scene—coming and going like actors on a vast 
stage. 


One of the villagers has now reached the 
end of the field All his actions are performed 
at the same pace, without hurry. His black, 
rather long hair hangs about his forehead, and 
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A. Brook 


A PEREGRINE FALCON BEFORE SETTING OUT ON A HUNTING EXPEDITION 


“Few living things can evade a prime peregrine on murder bent ” 


peregrine, Major lisher says: ‘It consists of 
urging their extremely rapid flight (which I have 
accurately timed myself on.a measured distance 
to equal 60 miles an hour) till the hawk’s long 
stoop has brought her up to them, and the 
two birds seem to touch, when suddenly (I 
hardly know how) the grouse springs perfectly 
straight up in the air for several feet, and 
instantly pursues its flight to the nearest covert. 
Its pursuer has no alternative but to do the 
same, passing through the vacant air in vain, 
quite surprised and outwitted; and seldom or 


never gets another good chance at a quarry 
possessed of such speed and cunning, and on its 
‘native heath.’”’ 

The other trick of a grouse when pursued 
by a falcon consists of reversing this flight 
maneeuvre and shooting to earth with tre- 
mendous force and speed. Gilbert Blaine, who 
wrote the treatise on falconry in the Sportsman’s 
Library, says he has seen a grouse throw itself 
into the heather with such violence that it has 
bounced up again like a football and instantly 
taken flight in the opposite direction. 
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his face and hands are stained 
dark like the earth. As he 
reaches the hedge with its high 
grasses, a slight sound, little 
louder than a sigh, makes him 
stop work and stand a moment, 
alert and watching. Away 
from him, passing softly among 
the shocks in the next field, is 
a full-grown hare. Halfway 
across she sits up and looks 
back, her spotted ears raised 
and forward; then she turns, 
runs on, and fades into the far 
hedge. 

The man stoops again to 
his work. Probably he thinks 
of his cottage half a mile 
away, hidden from the road 
by an orchard of old apple 
trees. Near the door is a 
barrel and, curled up in it, 
held by a rusty chain, is a 
sharp-nosed lurcher; silent, 
long-legged, its coat the colour 
of a young fox. 

A storm has spent. itself 
some two miles away, and the 
outlying clouds are spreading 
over the fields, sprinkling them 
lightly. There will be more 
rain in the night, heavy rain 
without wind, leaving the 
morning air moist and close. 

Later, when the sun, growing gradually 
brighter, shines again in full glory, the scene 
will have changed. No longer will the fallen 
straws glitter and wink on the stubble, or the 
shocks stand sentinel, burnished and lacquered 
with golden light on golden stems. The rain 
will have taken their first proud beauty, and, 
in passing, leave another loveliness, a bloom 











“« SHE 


LOOKED BACK” 


of silver, ethereal and misty, veiling the fields 
even in midday heat. The straws on the ground 
will be heavy and dull as if they strove to return 
to earth—but the wheat grain will be unstained, 
the barley fields richer for the storm, and the 
mind of man prepared for the full harvesting, 
the brimming granaries, and the heart over- 
flowing with thankfulness. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


COUNTRY HOUSING 


NIR,—When as keen an investigator 

as H. J. Massingham contributes 

a letter on Country Housing, it is 
certainly likely to be valuable. 

I will leave the defence of so- 
called ‘‘modern’’ materials to others 
and agree with him that the use of 
local materials is the only way to 
harmonise a building with its sur- 
roundings. 

There should be no difficulty in 
doing this in stone districts. Labour 
is bound to be abundant and the 
working of stone can soon be picked 
up, though it is never an entirely 
brainless occupation. Subsidies should 
be proportionate to the architectural 
achievement of the finished building. 

I am not so sure of the “‘imagina- 
tive and original’’ use of the material. 
In the late Victorian times the adjec- 
tive ‘‘original’’ was supposed to give 
an object great and attractive charm. 
Actually when applied to buildings it 
produced items which, if they have 
not been pulled down, exist only to 
our lasting regret. 

The fact is, the old people worked 
on a more than lifelong tradition, vide 
‘My old Yew Chair,’’ same author and 
issue, and that they modified it only 
in a minor degree and that often after 
many abortive trials. 

The principal break was, of 
course, the introduction of the sash 
window. How many people realise 
that the proportion of Georgian 
buildings, which it is now more 
fashionable to admire, is due to the 
sash window ? 

Arising out of that, would it 
not be possible to mass-produce 
sash windows? The end of the last 
war popularised the standard steel 
window, not quite so pleasant or so 
durable as the lead-light, but cheaper. 

The sash window has many 
advantages, but it is not, even with 
woodworking machinery, very easily 
or cheaply made. But could not 
‘plastics’’ come to our assistance and 
turn them out, internally reinforced 
with metal, ready glazed in a white 
or cream substance? This would not 
require painting—one of the draw- 
backs of the Georgian window. The 
frames would probably have to be 
made of wood, but, mass-produced, 





THE STAIRS TO THE CHAPTER HOUSE 
AT WELLS 
(See letter “‘In Wells Cathedral’’) 


that would be an economic proposi- 
tion.—Haro_p FALKNER, 24, West 
Street, Farnham. 


PROCESSED WASTE 
FOOD 


Sir,—Those of us who are not only 
poultry-keepers but are keenly inter- 
ested in the fullest and best use of 
what has come to be described as 
processed swill—really processed waste 
food—must be rather concerned at the 
condition in which at least some local 
authorities are distributing this ma- 
terial. It is high time that the so- 
called ‘‘ Tottenham pudding,”’ said to 
be so valuable for pigs and poultry, 
should receive more thorough treat- 
ment and be better prepared. Let me 
explain. 

What is required can readily be 
stated. First of all it is a national need 
that waste food—green stuff, chat 
potatoes, various waste roots, house- 
hold waste, and the like—shall be 
collected and used to the best advan- 
tage. Secondly, it is equally necessary 
that the material shall be well mixed 
and cut small—not merely  semi- 
pulverised and left with long, straggly 
and fibrous pieces that will certainly 
be a trial to poultry and probably to 
pigs. 

In processed swill I have found 
stones, large unbroken bones, large 
uncrushed ‘‘cabbage’’ family stalks, 
various milk-bottle tops (cardboard 
and aluminium), and a snake about 
18 ins. long! A correspondent in the 
Midlands has found similar materials, 
and also corks, small pieces of wood, 
and pieces of iron 6 ins. to 8 ins. long 
still carrying nut and bolt! I have 
also heard of a very hard lump that 
proved to be a batch of toy balloons ! 

The contents themselves indicate 
insufficient care, and the purchaser of 
the ‘‘pudding”’ pays for material that 
will not be eaten. 

It seems to me that the local 
authorities need to insist on more 
careful sorting at the outset, and then 
to pass the material to be cooked 
through a mincer or cutter that will 
finely chop up hard cabbage stalks as 
well as potatoes—many of which I 
have found still whole, though well 
cooked. The “pudding’’ ought not to 
need further pulverising, but I have 
found this necessary, 
quite apart from mixing 
it with the modicum of 
meal available. 

It is such a valuable 
work that is being done 
that it is worth doing 
thoroughly, and I 
accordingly hope it will 
not be long before we 
see the desirable change. 

—-H. C. Lona, Esher, 
Surrey. 


MORE WARMTH 
WITH LESS 
FUEL 
S1r.—The reply of Mr. 
Dufton in your issue of 
September 11 explains 
the double function of 
the metal trumpet, viz., 
(1) asmoke channel, and 
(2) heat by convection 
through the air passing 
behind the heated metal 
of the trumpet and thus 
doubling the effective 
warming power of the 

grate. 

In the article the 
emphasis seemed rather 
concerned with a better 
and more’ economical 
use of fuel, so that fires 
could be kept burning 
for long periods with- 
out attention. That 
result can in large meas- 
ure be obtained by 
the vetter designed 
modern interior grates. 
I have myself banked 
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A GLASS SALVER BY GEORGE RAVENSCROFT FOUND NEAi. 


HENLEY. Diameter 


(See letter “‘ An Early 


up a fire with the addition of wet 
slack and small coal in mid-winter 
so that it has lasted for a whole day 


without attention. The fire had a 
metal ashes pan and burned on a 
firebrick base with a small metal 


grating, and another type wholly on 
a metal grate. Under ordinary con- 
ditions the fire would last five to six 
hours without attention. 

The more scientific type of fire 
I had in mind is (a) the ‘‘ Hales” 
Convector Fire used in connection 
with the Building Research Station, 
West Kensington, and designed by 
Mr. Hales and marketed about two 
years ago (with what success I am 
not aware); and (b) the Mahler- 
Thynne fireplace. The latter is mar- 
keted by Messrs. Thynne of Hereford 
and designed by Mr. Leo Mahler, a 
Czech physicist, now, I believe, doing 
valuable research work for the Govern- 
ment. It consists of two firebrick 
shells with a small air-space between 
them, arranged so that the cold air 
enters through metal gratings at the 
base of the fireplace surround on either 
side of the fire, passes round the heated 
firebrick and is given out as warm air 
higher up in the surround, or wall, 
through two larger gratings. The fire 
is fitted with a hand-operated damper 
for more efficient control of the fire. 
I have tried both of these with success, 
especially (b), which had to heat a 
very large room. 

I note that Mr. Dufton states that 
the area of the throat is 15 sq. ins. 


He now makes it clear that this is 
15 ins. square, giving an area of 
225 sq. ins. The Building Research 


Station recommend, on the basis of 
Count Rumford’s theory, that the 
throat should not be more than about 
16 ins. by 4 ins., or 64 sq. ins.— 


S. F., Tiddington, near Stratford-on- 
Avon. 
IN WELLS CATHEDRAL 


S1rR,—Many of your readers must, like 
myself, be old admirers of the beautiful 
stairway leading to the Chapter House 
and the Chain Gate at Wells, and 
might be interested in the accompany- 
ing photograph. These steps were 
worn by the feet of countless medieval 
pilgrims and are some 500 years old. 
They have been likened to a heap of 
wind-swept leaves, so curiously do 
they sweep their way upward.—- 
F. R. WinsTONE, Bristol. 


SALVAGE OF SHOTGUN 
CARTRIDGE CASES 


S1r,—As chairman of the Gunmakers’ 
Association, may I make a personal 
appeal to all those who are able to 
shoot game and vermin this season ? 

The salvage of material from used 
cartridge cases is now in full opera- 
tion. I hope everyone who can will 
loyally co-operate with the request of 
the Ministry of Supply, and salvage 
every fired cartridge case. They 
should be picked up and sent back in 
a dry and good condition to the shop 
where they were bought. 

The future supply of shotgun 
cartridges will, I am sure, depend on 
the shooting public’s response to the 
Ministry’s request.—Tom PuURDEy, 
Chaiyman, Gunmakers’ Association, 
57 and 58, South Audley Street, W.1. 


13}ins.; height 4 ins. 


English Glass Salver’’) 


AN EARLY ENGLISH 
GLASS SALVER 
Sir,—A specimen of English glass >f 
unusual interest has recently come o 
light. It is a salver or stand wi h 
flat top 134 ins. in diameter, su - 
ported on a hollow foot, 4 ins. hig 
The purpose of it cannot be stat d 

with certainty, but it anticipates 
form the stands made at a later peri: 
to support sets of small syllabi 
glasses, except that it lacks the lo 
curb round the edge which is cu 
tomary on these stands; its edge ha 
in fact, no sort of trimming. |! 
more recent times glass stands simil 
in shape have been used to displa 
cakes and pastries in the sho» 
windows of confectioners. The fo 
deserves special notice; not only has 
it a folded edge, but as it rises it 
shows a slight outward bulge befor 
contracting towards its union with 
the top. This departure from a 
regular conical outline greatly en- 
hances the beauty of the shape, which 
is different again from the concave 
profile of the hollow foot normally 


adopted in Venice for bowls and 
standing dishes from the fifteenth 
century onwards. 

The hollow foot, however, is a 
clear token of Venetian affinities, 
differing entirely from the heavy, 
solid, baluster support of the later 
stands already mentioned. The 
““metal’’ is of moderate’ weight, 
suggesting a relatively small lead 


content in its composition, and shows 
in a remarkable manner, when seen 
in certain lights, the network of tiny 
concentric fissures known in seven- 
teenth - century trade parlance as 
“crisselling’’: it is also delicately 
iridescent. 

The origin of this’ beautiful 
article can only be conjectured. 

It was acquired by Mr. Davis 
from an owner who found it within 
a few miles of a town of which the 
name is well known to collectors of 
English glass—Henley-on-Thames, in 
Oxfordshire. 

It was at Henley that in 1674 
George Ravenscroft, the inventor of 
glass of lead, or ‘“‘flint glass,’’ set up 
his furnace after about a_ year’s 
earlier practice in the Savoy in 
London. 

To claim that all early glasses 
turning up near Henley were neces 
sarily made by Ravenscroft would 
obviously be absurd—indeed the 
agreement he had with the Glass 
sellers Company in 1674 for the sal: 
of his output makes it likely that mos! 
of his glasses were sent to London 
but the coincidence is interesting, an 
it is not impossible that Ravenscro 
may now and then have made gifts 
of his productions to his friends i 
the neighbourhood in which hk» 
worked, and on quite other counts 
is permissible to conjecture that M:. 
Davis’s salver may be an early wor: 
of this pioneer inventor. 

Of Ravenscroft it is recorde ! 
that in 1676 he had so far improve ! 
his material that his productions wei? 
in future to be sealed with the raven 3 
head, so eagerly sought for nowaday : 
by experts when an early glass 
unrecorded history comes for th 
first time to their notice from som: 
owner unversed in the meaning c! 
such tokens. In 1681 Ravenscroft die | 
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and his business was carried on by 
hic assistant, Hawly Bisshop. 
A tendency to ‘‘crissel’’ was 
isely a defect which Ravenscroft 
certified by the Glass-sellers to 
overcome when in 1676 he 
ided to mark his wares with a seal. 
Returning to the piece under 
cussion, we may therefore surmise 
ym the presence of this characteristic 
t the salver, if a work of Ravens- 
ft, was made before that year; if 
authorship is not conceded, as 
« too problematical, it will surely 
lowed that all probabilities are 
your of an English origin and of 
», as suggested by the Venetian 
ties, not later than the third 
er of the seventeenth century. 
It is being offered by Mr. Cecil 
to the forthcoming Red 
Sale. — BERNARD RACKHAM, 
lford. 


SMALLEST CHURCH 


-Culbone is usually held to be 
smallest parish church, but 
wood, 1 Dorset, has a slightly 
ler area, the interior measuring 


by |! ft. Qins. The total 


rnal ler ch of Culbone is 35 ft., 
hich the nave occupies 21 ft. 5 ins. 
chance. is 10 ft. wide and the 
» 12 ft. ins. These figures give 
rea ( ghtly under 400 sq. ft. 
fi; Stockw od and a little over 
}) sq. ft. for Culbone. The interesting 
f bout tie Oborne chancel is that 
t) date of its building and the name 


» person responsible for the work 

on the fabric. Over the east 

wi dow is a shield displaying France 
a ngland quarterly beneath which 


is following inscription flanked by 
t rms of Sherborne Abbey and 
I John Mere, the penultimate 
A “Orate pro bono statu 
d \i Johis M. Abbatis de Schirborn 
Anno Domini M°cccccxxx1.”” Over 
t orth window are two shields, 


one with the Horsey arms and the 
other with the initials ‘‘J.D.’’ for 
John Dunster, Sacrist of Sherborne, 
and the following inscription : ‘‘Orate 
pro bono statu dompni Johis Dunster 
Sacriste de Schirborn qui hoc opus 
fieri fecit Anno Domini . . .’-—E. T. 
LonG, Clitheroe, Lancashire. 


Sir,—With regard to Oborne Church 
(COUNTRY LIFE, September 11), your 
correspondent, F. R. Winstone, has 
fallen into a trap well known to 
antiquaries by attributing to ‘‘church’”’ 
the sole meaning of a building in 
which Divine Service is celebrated : 
to ecclesiologists the word connotes 
a perfect ancient parish church. 
There are quite a number of these 
very small perfect ancient churches, 
which were originally merely chapel- 
ries of some central mother parish 
church; on the other hand, there are, 
as at Oborne, parish churches which 
are ancient but imperfect—at Oborne, 
as at Lullington, in Sussex, of a once 
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much larger building the chancel 
alone remains. In one important case 
—St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight, for 
long the smallest church in the country 
—disqualification was due to enlarge- 
ment by the addition of a modern 
chancel. Pride of place is now 
generally conceded to that most 
romantically situated and_ highly 
interesting edifice, the tiny parish 
church of Culbone (Country LIFE, 
September 4), in Somerset.—GILLIE 


PottER, Little Borshams, High 

Wycombe. 

GREY SQUIRRELS IN 
WILTSHIRE 


S1r,—Major Jarvis is unfortunately 
mistaken about the grey squirrel. The 
little pest has got a footing in Wilt- 
shire, and seven were shot here last 
week.—Maup Buxton, Tockenham 
Manor, Wootton Bassett, Wiltshire. 
[Major Jarvis in A Countryman’s 
Notes (August 28) wrote: ‘So far as 
I know there is no evidence that it 
(the grey squirrel) has established 
itself in Dorset, Somerset or Wilt- 
shire.’”’, Now, unfortunately, so far as 
Wiltshire is concerned, our correspon- 
dent has supplied that evidence.—ED.] 


AN INTERESTING 
TEA-POT 


S1r,—Some time ago in CouNTRY 
LiFE (July 17) I read an interesting 
account of the early manufacture of 
tea-pots, with some illustrations of 
undoubted charm. It brought to mind 
some photographs which I took several 


1942 


Upon one side is 
shown Thetis accepting 
an offer of marriage from 
Peleus with Poseidon 
and Eros in attendance. 
On the reverse side 
Peleus is depicted meet- 
ing Thetis on Mount 
Pelion. I send also an 
illustration of a copy of 
the famous vase showing 
how faithfully the design 
has been _ reproduced. 
The tea-pot measures 
6 ins. in height and 
10 ins. from the handle 
to the tip of the spout. 
—CATHERINE M. CLARK, 
Windermere. 


AN OLD BANK 
NOTE 


S1r,—Seeing an article 
in Country - Lire of 
September 4, on bank 
notes, I am enclosing one 
made on the Steyning 
Bank for 2d. This of 
course is only a photo- 
graph, taken by a 
brother-in-law of mine 
some 50 years ago. 
Unfortunately, as he is 
dead, I am unable to 
find out where the original note is. 
—L. G. Gotps, Wallington, Surrey. 
[The curator of the museum, 
Bramber, Steyning, courteously in- 
forms us that this interesting old note, 
or one of the same issue, may be seen 





A BANK NOTE FOR 2d. 
(See letter “‘An Old Bank Note’’) 


years ago of a pewter tea-pot belonging 
to the Rector of Windermere, some 
prints of which I am now sending to 
you. It was given as a wedding present 
to his grandmother over 100 years 
ago, and has upon it the same designs 
as the Portland Vase for which the 
Duke of Portland refused £29,000 
when it was offered on May 2, 1929, at 
Christie’s. 


(See letter “An Interesting Tea-pot”’) 


in that collection, though, apparently, 
no further information concerning its 
origin is available.-—Ep.] 


WATER VOLE’S NEST IN 
PHOTOGRAPHER’S HIDE 
S1r,—During the spring of this year 
I was able to stay near the Norfolk 
Broads and spent some time in 


EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY TEA-POT IN PEWTER AND A COPY OF THE FAMOUS 
PORTLAND VASE FROM WHICH ITS DECORATIONS ARE TAKEN 














THE VOLE’S NEST IN THE HIDE 
(See letter ‘‘ Water Vole’s Nest in Photographer's Hide’’) 


photographing a pair of great crested 
grebes. To do this it was necessary to 
erect a hiding place in the water about 
8 ft. from the nest. After taking a num- 
ber of photographs the hide was left 
unattended for several days and when 
I next returned to it, I found that a 
water vole had built her nest on the 
platform. 

In the first place, a small circular 
hole had been eaten away from the 
hide material in the front and through 
this the vole had dragged a large pile 
of dead reeds. These she had cut down 
herself and her method was very 
much like the way in which the 
beavers cut trees for damming the 
Canadian rivers. Some of the lengths 
of reed measured nearly 30 ins. and 
were over 3 in. in diameter. The 
interior of the nest was composed of 
fine threads of dead sedge and reed, 
and made a very cosy bed. 

As the grebe’s eggs were hatching 
I decided to stay in the hide and 
carefully erected my camera round 
the vole’s nest. My colleagues, who 
had punted out to the hide with me, 
now pushed away and left me on my 
own. Within a very few minutes the 
vole returned and carried on her work 
in a most industrious manner, taking 
no notice whatever of me. Fresh 
lengths of reed were floated across 
the water and with a great effort were 
manceuvred so that they could be 
dragged through the hole. I was so 
much interested in her work that I 
completely forgot the grebes. The 
female water vole worked unceasingly 
for nearly 40 minutes, then stopped to 
rest and most meticulously washed 
herself, which she did in full view of 
me. Her toilet and rest completed, 
work was resumed for another half 
hour, when a good deal more material 
was brought to the hide. By the time 
the nest was finished it was of consider- 
able size and bulk. 

A week afterwards I again 
visited this hide and quite expected 
to find a family of young voles in the 
nest, but this was not so and the 
nest was deserted. Whether the vole 
caught my scent or was frightened 
by the grebes, or what happened, I 
cannot say, but while I was in the 
hide she had apparently taken no 
notice of me. 

The enclosed photograph shows 
tne nest taken when the hide material 
had been lifted to allow sufficient light 
for photography.—ErRIc J. HosKING, 
20, Crouch Hall Road, London, N.8. 


WOMEN AND FORESTRY 
From Lady Tweedsmuir. 

S1r,—Your recent articles on Estate 
Forestry prompt me to send you a few 
notes on the working of the Timber 
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MEMBERS OF THE TIMBER CORPS OF THE W.L.A. AT WORK 


(See letter “‘Women and Forestry’’) 


Corps of the Women’s Land Army, 
which is largely employed on private 
estates at the present time. 

It has been found that women are 
perfectly capable of undertaking some 
branches of the lumberjack’s work, 
particularly the production of pit- 
props. At the end of June the Timber 
Corps of the Women’s Land Army 
numbered well over 1,000, and others 
were being trained for the work at the 
rate of 120 a month. 

In Dorset one group engaged on 
timber production for the Ministry of 
Supply has been doing excellent work 
almost since the beginning of the war. 
They live in one of the hundred or so 
Land Army hostels run by the 
Y.W.C.A. On this particular job a 
lorry fetches them from the hostel at 
7.30 a.m. and brings them back at 
5.30 p.m. They take lunch with them, 
and have a hot dinner at 6.15. 

The hostel accommodation in- 
cludes a comfortable lounge complete 
with radio. Once a week the girls are 
allowed to entertain men friends— 
often soldiers from lonely gun sites— 
and there are music, dancing, charades 
and competitions. Two of the girls 
have, indeed, been married from this 
Dorset hostel, and have had a cake and 
wedding party. In one case where the 
bride’s parents lived too far away to 
attend, the Y.W.C.A. Warden acted 
as ‘“‘mother”’ for the occasion. From 
all of which it may be seen that the 
Warden’s jobs are many and various. 
The girls, however, take it in turns 
to stay in the hostel and act as 
“‘orderlies,’’ particularly to give a 
hand with the formidable job of 
sandwich-cutting. 

I found that 


the girls were 


engaged in all sorts of occupations 
domestic, 


before the war: business, 





Aged 33 Years. 


In bloom of Life 
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field Manor, 


and professional. Barbara, the tractor 
driver, was in a Yorkshire gown-shop; 
Skipper, the ganger, ran a boat with 
her husband, and has fitted up her 
bedroom as a regular cabin, with all 
kinds of personal possessions stowed 
away in true nautical fashion. 

Among the jobs for which they 
have been found suitable are helping 
with felling, hauling logs by tractor, 
and loading them on lorries, trimming 
and tidying, burning waste brush- 
wood, measuring, and helping at the 
sawmill—Susan TWEEDSMUIR, Els- 
Oxford. 


AT MALMESBURY ABBEY 


Sir,—I enclose a snapshot of a 
rather curious inscription on a tomb 
stone, which is in Malmesbury Abbey 
churchyard.—MAINWARING WILLIAMS, 
Sheepscombe, Stroud. 


PEMBROKESHIRE 
CHIMNEYS 


S1rR,—From time to time comment has 
been made on round erections, “‘ Flem- 
ish’’ chimneys, so-called, which are 
often all that remains of some small 
medieval house. Theseround chimneys 
are a distinctive feature of Pembroke- 
shire houses, and they occur in the 
northern, Welsh, half of the county as 
much as in the south, where a Flemish 
colony settled in the reign of Henry I. 
They are believed to have been copied 
from the Norman castles, and there 
is a well preserved example in Manor- 
bier Castle. The fashion probably 
continued till a later period, and being 
solidly built, the chimneys often 
survive the collapse of the rest of the 
house. 

I send a photograph of a good 
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example at Rhossom Farm, St. 
David’s. In his book The Welsh 
House, Dr. Peate illustrates a number 
of others from that district, a few of 
which are still standing. Usually the 
chimney adjoins the porch of the house 
and there is a big hearth recess on the 
other side.—M. W., Hereford. 


PHOTOGRAPHING A 
THUNDERSTORM 


S1r,—I was very much interested in 
a letter entitled ‘‘ Photographing in 
a Storm,” with an accompanying 
illustration, which appeared in your 
issue for July 24. I have done 
practically no photography since before 
the war, and early last July I thought 
I might as well look through what 
stock of photographic material I still 
possessed. I found a large number of 
pre-war films and wondering if these 
were still of any use I exposed several 
from the window of my sitting room 
at visitors to a bird-table. | When 
developed the results were not good; 
it was hardly to be expected they 
would be, as most of the films were 
two years or more out of date. One 
negative had some weird markings on 
it which I took to be one of the results 
of using out-of-date material. A few 
days later, when perusing the current 
number of CountTRY LIFE, I saw what 
appeared to be almost exactly similar 


markings in a photograph taken 
during a thunderstorm, and _pre- 


sumably depicting flashes of lightning. 
I at once recalled that on the day to 
which I have referred there were 
constant distant rumblings of thunder 
all the time I was taking photographs, 
but I did not see any lightning, nor, 
apparently, did the thrush ! 

I am enclosing the photograph 





A ‘“FLEMISH’’ CHIMNEY AT ST. DAVID’S 


(See letter “ Pembrokeshire Chimneys’’) 





in question, as it may _ pos :ibly| 
interest your readers. 

The local thunderstorm ref. -red 
to appeared to be in the Hawks ead 7 
valley. This lies due west of my§ 
house, which is on the slopes of O vest 7 
Head hill, and my camera, wher the | 
thrush was taken, was pointing du 
west. F 

My large batch of pre-war films | 
(1938 and 1939) marked ‘To tel 
developed before May, 1940,” are 
turning out astonishingly good. Others 7 
to be developed February, 1939, an 


y 


February, 1940, seem nearly as i 
satisfactory. After a disastrous J 
experience in 1928 with. films only 


very slightly out of date, I have never, | 
until now, dared to use anything but 7 
the freshest materials—M. S. W 
Windermere. 


A BENCH-END AT 
MULLION 
S1r,—With reference to the frequent | 
letters and photographs in Country | 
LIFE on the subject of queer beasts 7 
carved on bench-ends in churches, | 
am reminded of an _ exceptionally | 
queer specimen carved on a pew-end | 


in the parish church of Mullion, | 
Cornwall, of which I took this | 
photograph. 


Jonah in the belly of the whale if 
must have presented a_ difficult 
task to the craftsman, but he seems | 
to have found a solution by curling jj 
the whole body of the very emaciated 
whale round Jonah, very much as 4 
whiting is prepared for the table. 

Jonah himself is shown as en- § 
joying a meal which he must have 
had the foresight to provide, as J 
presumably no meals were served on 
the voyage.—CHARLES URQUHART, 
Coombe Bissett, Salisbury. 

























A TIGER IN MALMESBURY 
(See letter ““ At Malmesbury Abbey’’) 


IS IT LIGHTNING? 


(See letter “Photographing a Thunderstorm”’) 


JONAH INSIDE THE WHALE 
(See letter ‘‘ A Bench-End at Mullion’) 
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ng On the waters of the Thames—now older by three and a half centuries than when 
these words were written—the dark tugs and barges still steal noiselessly through the 
as fi night towards the sea. Noiselessly, but not, now, invisibly. For full navigation 
, lights are allowed again, and from the helm can be seen the brilliant 
illuminations on the river-banks. Why not? There is no enemy overhead. 
And none ahead—where the trade routes lie to Bremen, Rotterdam and Bordeaux. 
For this is the world-after-the-war. The days of restoration and re-construction. 
When travel and transport will be freed again. Then will appear on 
the roads the post-war Standard models—built for the post-war 
world. World of progress and infinite possibilities! But now— 


toil and thrift and tears, until the Victory shall be won... 


REMEMBRANCE DAY 








The Standard Motor Company Limited, Coventry 
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THESE RUBS are 


very ticklish 





Even in the normal way 


ribs are ticklish, but when it comes to adding ribs to a 
steel tube, that’s a very ticklish thing indeed. It calls for 
a great deal of skill and experience in tube manipulation, 
and it calls for a thorough knowledge of steel formule 
and properties. In this particular case the “know how” was 


provided by Tubes Ltd. while the Tube Investments Research 


Laboratories supplied the rest. A similar combination of 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD 
ISSUED BY 
STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE B’HAM 


skills is applied 


throughout all the 





companies in the 
T.I. group, any of which is willing to get under the ribs of 


the most ticklish problems with the help of T.I. Research. 
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Quo Vadis? 


EW adventures could be more exciting in 

the promises they hold than launching a 
new product on the market after the war, and 
there is little fear of misadventure if experience 
is at the helm. 


Webley & Scott, Ltd., Engineers for over 150 


years, will be in a position, __ ; ; 
VALE 


when hostilities cease, to pro- 
WEBLEY & SCOTT LTD., BIRMINGHAM 


duce any engineering product 
that calls for precision. 
Established 1790. 






















































SERVICE KIT— iialtie and Auxiliary. 
Low charges for best work on Bes‘ 
materials. Agents in all towns. 


BURBERRYS LTD. HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 






FARMING NOTES 








ARMERS have not wasted much time 

in getting the stubbles turned over. The 
appearance of my district has changed 
completely in the last fortnight. Where 

re were fields full of stooks and uncut barley 
re are now bare plough furrows. The ground 
- been just right for ploughing and with a 
greater acreage of autumn wheat in mind, 
yone has wanted to get on as fast as pos- 
In East Anglia many of the bigger 

mers have taken the opportunity to do more 
rough stubble cleaning than one ploughing 
jlachieve. Tractors are a great help in getting 
quickly with these cultivations. It is indeed 
inks to the 120,000 tractors now at work on 
ms that there is good hope of getting so much 
» corn sown on a decent seed-bed before 
end of October. But I feel, as I have men- 
ied before, that on many farms this new 
ver is be ng used wastefully on jobs that are 
as imp rtant as timely ploughing. In the 
t place, we are apt to take out the tractor 
a job .hat can perfectly well be done by 








ses. {].2 tractor on rubber tyres runs about 
h a score of fencing poles on a trailer when 
yrse an. cart would take them just as well, 
1ot as q ickly. 

* * * 


.VING wear of rubber is important and so 

is economy in the use of paraffin or, as it is 

e correctly termed, Tractor Vaporising Oil. 

). is not rationed. Any farmer can get all 

ints by ordering from the local depot of 
etroleum Board. And it is cheap—not as 

» as in pre-war days, but cheap by com- 
mn with petrol. The price for bulk de- 

ies is Is. 04d. a gallon. But we must never 

‘et that so much oil, whether petrol or paraffin, 

to be imported, and a gallon of one takes 

ist as much tanker space as a gallon of the 
other. To ensure economy in use the first 
essential is to have proper storage on the farm. 





t — EE 
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A tank or a pair of tanks holding 500 gallons, 
fitted with a pump so that the paraffin can be 
delivered by pipe direct into the tractor tank, 
is a great advantage. Slopping paraffin about 
in old milk churns and buckets is most wasteful. 
Then there is scope for better tuning of car- 
burettors on many tractors. Adjustment may 
be an expert job, but once the tractor driver 
knows what to do if his paraffin consumption 
is excessive, he soon takes a pride in cutting 
down consumption just as the motorist does. 
We all know what mileage our car should do to 
the gallon, but how many tractor drivers can 
give the average acreage ploughed on 100 gallons 
of paraffin? Of course, conditions differ. 
Ploughing old turf is a stiffer job than ploughing 
stubble, but we ought to carry in mind some 
yardstick of fuel economy. 


* * * 


ASSING from paraffin to petrol I have 
heard from friends about the varying 
fortune they have met with in trying to get an 
allowance of petrol for shooting partridges and 
hares. In some counties no one has been allowed 
any, and over the county border two gallons a 
month seems to be allowed for any reasonably 
good shoot. If the game is wanted to supplement 
the meat ration, some petrol will be needed to 
transport the guns and bring back the game. 
Certainly all the game that is shot will tind a 
ready market at the maximum prices allowed 
by the Ministry of Food. Most of the partridges 
and pheasants sold no doubt go to hotels and 
restaurants, and in normal times the consump- 
tion of game, shot at home and imported, was 
very heavy. Now, with a cessation of hand 
rearing, a shortage of cartridges, difficulties 
over petrol and very few men who can give 
more than an occasional day to shooting, the 
quantity of game marketed will be much less, 
even than last year. Most of the shooting that 
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is done will be farm shoots, three or four neigh- 
bours joining forces, instead of shooting tenants 
inviting their friends from a distance to what 
may be called social shoots. A shoot nowadays 
is more of a business and less of an outing. 


* * * 


| pigeon back at the corn harvest, it is 
remarkable how little was heard about 
labour shortages. Somehow all the bulk of 
heavy crops on increased acreages got shifted 
without serious delays, although the harvest 
weather in the western half of the country was 
far from perfect. Troops were called on in a 
good many districts, but not apparently in very 
large numbers. They and the lorries that 
brought them helped to speed the clearance on 
some of the bigger farms, but the smaller men 
with their 10 acres, 20 acres or 50 acres of corn 
managed for themselves with the assistance of 
neighbours. The postman and, indeed, anyone 
with a few hours to spare, gave a hand. We 
found in this third war-time harvest that good 
neighbourliness is not a forgotten virtue. 
* * * 


ENT deserves the title Garden of England 
this year. In early September her orchards 
presented an unbelievable picture of plenty, 
which would have made a coloured film of 
fruit-growing in California a pale shadow. I 
have never before seen trees so laden with plums, 
apples and pears. Some of the younger trees 
were breaking under the weight of fruit, although 
the branches had been propped with hurdles 
and poles. It was equally satisfactory that the 
growers said that the Ministry of Food’s plans 
for dealing with these bumper crops were work- 
ing well. Thousands of tons of plums have been 
put into preservative, to be brought out for 
jam-making later, and the long-keeping apples 
are going into cold store to refresh us later in 
the winter. CINCINNATUS. 
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ACROSS 


1. Though innocuous, it may serve 15. 


as demon ale (8) 
is able to 


. Spanish lady (6) 


11. It blows from the Orient (8) 





\ 2 3 4+ 5 |b 


cr 


22 23 


14 25 


| 26 27 





words, 5, 2, 3) 


22. Bearing (6) 


23. Removed from 


ground (6) 


carry a less 16. 
innocuous drink (6) 


. Canis minor? (two words, 5, 3) 7. 


. Moves round and round (6) 20. 
14. When delighted we do so meta- 

phorically, but 
chutist has to in fact! (three 


18. Had Jack been a baker his Stalk 
might have produced these 
(two words, 5, 5) 


the zodiacal 
houses by a celestial char? 
(two words, 4, 4) 

24. Ups and downs in the play- 


DOWN—continued. 


Superiors of religious communi- 
ties (8) 
Obviously does not often get near 
the bone (two words, 4, 4) 
Toothless (8) 
19. He must twist to escape the writ 
hanging over him! (6) 
“And lo! the Hunter of the East 
has caught 
The Sultan’s in a Noose of 
Light.’-—Omar Khayyam (6) 
21. Wait (6) 





the para- 





SOLUTION TO No. 66! 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of September 25, will be 
announced next week. 
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eT a BOMOL NED 
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Name 




















iddress 








25. Arboreal support for footwear 


(two words, 4, 4) 


. Military engineer (6) 


27. Declared (8) 


ar WON = 


“I 


DOWN 


. Noisier (6) 

. She had a petrifying glance (6) 

. Tended (6) 

. Mere jokes (10) 

. Aperture dear to politicians (two 


words, 4, 4) 


. ‘Coal trip’’ (anagr.) (8) 
. Confirm (8) 
. Automobile races? 


No, flowers 
(10) 
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The winner of Crossword 
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Mrs. W. T. Porter, 
Horne View, 
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NE of the outstanding merits of auctions 
as a mode of sale is the necessity of 
preliminary publicity. Nobody ever heard 
of an auction being held without, at any 
rate, some degree of notice, and with 

confidence it may be said that even the smallest 
property entrusted to some agents for sale is sure 
to secure the best kind of publicity. Certainly 
it will automatically find mention in their regularly 
reserved space in media of special serviceability for 
the sale and letting of real estate where most 
prospective purchasers would look for such an 
announcement. 


But efficacious as an auction undoubtedly is 
for handling real estate, its efficacy should not be 
emphasised to the disparagement of private treaty, 
provided such private treaty offers are adequately 
announced. Among the many potential purchasers, 
of at any rate residential freeholds, are, as the regular 
stream of enquiries indicates to any busy agency, 
men in overseas official or commercial work who, 
as the time of their return to this country comes 
near, begin to look out for suitable places in which 
to settle. As a rule, judging from many of the letters 
received in this office, such intending buyers ask 
for a great deal of general information as to districts 
and so forth, and the time-lag between the announce- 
ment of a vendor’s private offer and the receipt of 
an enquiry from an overseas buyer is always long 
and in present circumstances still longer and some- 
what uncertain. For this class of would-be pur- 
chaser not one auction in a thousand affords his 
wished-for chance, and this is mainly owing to the 
fact that generally speaking only a few weeks’ 
preliminary notice is given of intention to bring 
something under the hammer. 


ONE USE OF PRIVATE TREATY 


F the contemplated purchase is on a scale of 
I financial importance to the buyer he needs to 
ask a good many questions and usually to retain 
some agent to act for him. All this takes time, and 
as a good many people are very slow to make up 
their minds whether to buy a particular property, 
the comparatively leisured procedure of private 
treaty is their appropriate channel. Unfortunately 
for the large number of would-be buyers of real 
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THE EFFICACY OF AUCTIONS 


property to-day by public competition the supply 
is very small, and it is further reduced through the 
acceptance of private offers that have the effect of 
annulling the arrangements for an auction. It may 
be asked : If the auction is so efficacious a mode of 
sale, why forgo the benefit of open bidding? The 
answer, so far as it is material, must be: that before 
an agent decides to advise a vendor to forestall the 
auction he has fairly well tested the possibilities 
of the market, and probably even been able to 
satisfy himself of the identity of likely competitors, 
and certainly of the limit of their bids. So it comes 
about that, one after the other, auctions prove to 
be unnecessary. The preliminary publicity has 
served its purpose, and considerable costs of printing 
particulars, engaging a saleroom and so on, are 
obviated, and, very welcome nowadays, time is 
saved for all parties, an important consideration in 
these days of depleted staffs and difficulties of 
travel. 


BPP AVAAAAMAUAAAA1 


TEA-POT TIME 


T’S tea-pot time in England now; 
Hook up the kettle on the bough. 
Honour the urge, whoe’er you be 
And plight your troth to-night to Tea. 
Gods drank that nectar—warm and wet— 
There’s not a brew to beat it yet ! 
In every season, every clime, 
Where Britons be—it’s tea-pot time. 


Dear tea-pot time, far camp-fires tell 
The wond’ring magic of thy spell. 

Thy Freedom of the Fresh Air give 

To all who long thy life to live. 

Life is a bondage—grant this boon !— 
Make ii a vagabondage soon. 
Mankind’s enfranchiser sublime ! 

We've Freemen all through tea-pot time. 


OLIVER LOCKER LAMPSON. 


PLP VPA 221 
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RESERVES CONSIDERABLY 
EXCEEDED 


S we happen to know the reserves in certain 
A recent auctions, it is possible to state that 
they have been considerably exceeded. This coes 
not imply that the agent was unaware of the aci ual 
value of the lots, but that, for one reason or anot)\er 
the vendors fixed a figure at which the risk of an 
abortive auction might be entirely ruled out. A ter 
all, the reserve, except for the reason just m »n- 
tioned, matters little; bids can pass far beyonc it, 
in fact as far as they have been known to do a ter 
“‘upset’’ prices have been publicly named. ot 
infrequently the comment is made on some re: ult 
of auction: ‘‘I would have given that for :.” 
Actually this overlooks the certainty that the bv ‘er 
was ready to pay the sum, and the probability t :at 
a bid from anybody else would have been cap ed 
by yet more bids from the man who in the ey -nt 
actually did buy. 

Few and far between are bidders of the t pe 
that has been more than once referred to by he 
present writer, men of a purse so full and a resoh ¢e- 
ness and action as quick as their thought, so t at 
they could adopt the auctioneer’s advice and ‘‘m. <e 
a bold bid.’’ Such a man we have known, anc it 
was less of a surprise than a pleasure to see | n 
jump the bids from a mere £40,000 to £60,000 or 
a London freehold and sign the contract. 

One word more about bidding: On one oc \- 
sion at Tokenhouse Yard, an auctioneer wh: 
personal peculiarities, bred of vanity, were a sou 
of unfailing amusement to his fellow-agents, v 
submitting many thousands of acres of Scottist 
sportings. Bids (to the uninitiated) seemed to be 
rolling in, when a City agent sauntered into the sa'e- 
room and put in one bid. Immediately the hammer 
was raised, and about to fall. Then the City bidder 
rushed up the room and said something to the 
auctioneer, and the proceedings came to an abrupt 
conclusion. The fact was, he had withdrawn the bid, 
which he later explained privately he had made 
“only to keep the ball rolling.’’ It was a rash thing 
to do, and the auctioneer’s private remarks to the 
intervener were more forcible than the latter really 
deserved, seeing that there was not at any time 
anyone in the room with the least intention of 
buying. ARBITER. 
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Advertisement of THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED, 
155, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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Don’t worry if the joint’s “‘ gone west,’ 
With other things just do your best, 
YORKSHIRE RELISH helps you out— 
The tastiest sauce without a doubt. 
When cooking hash, or pie, or stew, 

Add Y.R. thin—a spoonful or two. 

For something tasty, nice and quick 
With meats and fish, serve Y.R. thick. 


NEW CONTROLLED PRICES :— 
lid. and 1/33d. 
7d. and IId. 


\ Supplies limited—use sparingly. 
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Made by 
Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Ltd., 
Leeds, makers of famous sauces 


for 70 years. a 
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| Saves precious minutes at breakfast time 


“ONE POIN . ihe 


Controlled price 10d. per pkt. (as pre-war). 





PTHE IDEAL DAILY BREAD... 





100% CRISP NOURISHMENT 








By Appointment 


At every meal you use salt, 
why not have the best 


(erebos Salt 














The supply cannot be plentiful—please 


ask only for what you immediately need 


ER 


YOUR NEAREST JAEGER AGENT 
or write to JAEGER, 





GO TO 


204, Regent Street, London, for nearest address. 
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| HEALTH AND FOOD RATIONS 
Sis ell 





WHAT 





ARE 


VITAMINS? 





No one had heard of a vitamin until a few 
years ago and very few people have ever 
seen a vitamin. But vitamins are im- 
portant food factors without which no diet 
can be complete. The essential vitamins in 
the human diet are A, Bi, Bo, C and D. 
Vitamin A helps us to see in the dark (the 
vision of night-fighter pilots depends a lot 
on vitamin A) and it also helps to protect 
us from colds and other infections. Vitamin 
D builds firm bones and strong teeth. 
Vitamin C is the anti-scurvy vitamin and 
the vitamins B; and B2 are good for the 
nerves and the appetite. 

There is no danger of vitamin shortage if 
a careful selection is made from the foods 
available. Vitamin A is found in carrots, 
green vegetables, fat fish and fish liver oil; 
vitamin D, though short in other foods, is 
abundantly available also in fish liver oil; 
vitamins B; and B2 in National Wheatmeal 
bread and yeast extract; and vitamin C in 
garden produce such as potatoes, swedes 
and green vegetables. 

These natural foods should be included 
regularly in the diet. 


This is one of a series of announcements issued in support 
of the Government’s food policy by the makers of 


CROOKES’ 


HALIBUT pe LIVER OIL 
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NEW BOOKS 


PARIS UNDER THE|. 
GERMANS 











FERODO BRAKE LININGS MAKE MOTORING SAFE 
















































Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


RNST LOTHAR’S novel, A 

Woman is Witness, which 

was published a few months 

ago, described the entry of 
the German troops into Paris and 
insisted, above all, on the utter 
complacency of the Parisians. ‘‘ Not 
a cry of indignation, not a shot. 
Nobody died of anger or shame. 
Nothing. People let it go.” 

I wondered at the time how far 
oae might accept this novelist’s 
picture. It is—to my mind—so 
strange a one that much confirmation 
is needed before it can be accepted 
as evidence. There is confirmation 


incompetence and a perfectly c rupt 


system.”” Elsewhere: “I knov anq§J 


have seen that democracy fr ny q 
political point of view gav the 
average Frenchman only the ri. t to 
choose among the grafters.”’ 


The author did what he ould § 
to undermine German author by 9 
spreading rumours, writing and _ stri. | 


buting pamphlets, and so fort! He | 


became suspect and was a 4st 
compelled to flee, reaching Er nd 
by way of Spain and Gibralt: It 
was an exciting journey, bro! by 
spells in prison; but the essent nd 
important part of the book he 


to hand in Mr. Peter de Polnay’s eye-witness account of cong © ors § 
Death and To-morrow (Secker and and conquered in Paris. It © ads J , 
Warburg, 12s. 6d.). Mr. de Polnay is convincingly, and I would li\© to J 

a Hungarian who writes novels in accept the author’s view that for the 


English. He has a great love for this 
country, but prefers Paris as a place 
to live in. He was living there when 
the Germans came, and his book is an 
important document for anyone study- 
ing the entry and the early weeks of 
the occupation. It stresses the point 
which Mr. Lothar makes: the com- 
plete acceptance of the situation. 
The people watched the Germans 
come, decided that they were 
“‘correct,’’ and accepted them. There 
was a strange symptomatic incident. 
“Quite suddenly a German horse 
reared and fell, and the German 
officer fell with it. Several members 
of the crowd advanced, lifted him, 
dusted him, and helped him back on 
his horse.”’ 


“ENOUGH OF YOU ENGLISH” 


In a restaurant that night, where 
Mr. de Polnay and a friend were 
courageously speaking English, the 
proprietor said: ‘‘Your Winston 


a ‘‘correct’’ people 
was everywhere. 
Mr. de Polnay 
is too fond of the 
French to blame 
them. ‘‘ Where was 


SOLDIER FROM THE 
WARS RETURNING 

By Jerrard Tickell 

(Chapman and Hall, 9s. 6d.) 


French attitude no one was to me 
but French politicians. But I °aa't 


A people is only great if it is be :ter 


than its politicians. Where would 


England be to-day if the com:ion ff 
people had sunk to the level of t!:ose J 
who governed them for ten years 


before the war? 


JAPAN’S HOLY TASK 


A very dull book may be a very ff 
important one, and this is certainly 


true of How Japan Plans to Win, by 
Kinoaki Matsuo (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) 
The publishers tell us that the author 
is an officer of the Japanese Naval 
Intelligence, and that his book was 
first published in Japan in 1940 
Mr. Kilsoo K. Haan, the translator, 
is a member of an anti-Japanese 
secret society. He learned that two 
Japanese officers, doing propaganda 
work on the Californian coast, had a 
copy of ‘‘a kind of Japanese Mein 
Kampf.’ He managed to ‘secure’ 


“Rockefelle: «nd 


other capitalis , as 
well as Pres ient 
Roosevelt, are ew- 
ish. ... The ews 


France? ‘God, she RETURN TO and Reds are dif- 
let me down,’ I 'RIVE ferent in nam. but 
said. I was wrong. By THE, m similar in natu ».” 


It was France 
that had been let 
down by traitors, 


BBQ AMAMQAMA2221 


Roderick Haig-Brown 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.) 


On the one 
hand, there is this 
familiar and 1 thet 
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Designed for service. The maximum of com- ee pre ys 4 te — “ is bis ee N 

fort is obtained because the weight is evenl i 6 cpa — ee 

tit iad 8 Y of this war. The Germans, they’re don’t amount to much, for the book Cc 

distributed. The felt lining protects the head correct people. I’ve worked with the seems to have been quite openly al 

from draughts. Please state size when ordering Germans to-day and they left here published and to have been as easily “ 

= several thousand francs. I’ve had availableas Mein Kampfitself. What fu 

Price 18/6 enough of you English.” is astonishing is that a book of this sort th 

Free of Tax It was almost a gay city: the can appear, like its German counter- or 

lights were on—no black-out. But part, and little notice be taken of it in hi 

Military and civilian hatters these were early days. Soon the those quarters where it should make Ww 

occupation mark was to take the people jump. As Mr. de Polnay says n 

liga emote place of the franc. The black-out ‘‘ Why read books when we are living N 

would return, and the curfew would one? We are living Mein Kampf.” T 

SSS ——_—_—_——— come. The “correctness’’ of the The holiness of a chosen people as 

trad grees Germans would fall imate ia aa iatatiiaial is, of course, stressed ke 

cap bears this into question. A § in How Japan Plans hi 
Trade Mark Frenchman was to DEATH AND to Win. Japan is 

say to the author: TO-MORROW called ‘No. 1 coun re 

“‘ Leave it to the Ger- try of the world,” di 

mans, and they'll By Peter de Polnay and there is reier- Ti 

make ue lowe (Secker & Warburg, 12s. 6d.) ence to “Japan's - 

gee, eee England.’”’ But in holy task for ‘he Se 

eo er the early days the HOW JAPAN construction of the in 

anti-English swing PLANS TO WIN Far-Eastern 0 sh 

was pronounced: By Kinoaki Matsuo Prosperity Sph e. se 

: the acceptance of (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) The anti-Sen tic th 
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meaningless guff, and on the other 
there is a searching analysis of the 
thods Japan must use when she 
herself at war with the United 
tes. That she will so find herself 
author is in no doubt. For 
an, it ig? simply a question of 
ising the most favourable moment 
at is, before the United States’ 
| expansion is well developed— 
.en striking quickly. 
he lightning attack on the 
ines and Guam is predicted, 
e author is in no doubt that 
yre, Hong-kong and the Dutch 
will prove easy prey. 
the whole, it may be said 
t hings so far have worked out 
v emarkable precision along the 
li e author indicates in his book. 
| to-day, despite all that has 
h ied, there is still a tendency to 
tl that Japan is a secondary foe 
Ww an be comfortably wiped out 
wi o more serious matters have been 
it nded to. How Japan Plans to 
iV should at least shake people out 
{ isdangerous complacency. ‘‘ Only 
h countries which aim at total 
1a onal defence are the angels of 
ee peace,” writes the author. Those 
vb hold such views are dangerous 
n should be handled accordingly. 


4c VING AND ENTERTAINING 

‘lr. Jerrard Tickell has written 
n  oldiey from the Wars Returning 
Ch pman and Hall, 9s. 6d.) a most 

x novel of this present war. 
I moving, and at the same time 

entertaining. That is a rare 
0 nation. 

hough the book is about the 
wa. the war doesn’t come into it till 
near the end. The life-story of 
Nicolas Horton is the story of that 
rencration which grew up in the 
twenty years between Versailles and 
Munich. So that, in a sense, it is all 
. war story, for it is the story of the 
generation that was foredoomed by 
the incredible levity and complacency 
of the men who ruled the country 
during those two decades. 

Mr. Tickell does not make the 
mistake of peopling his pages with 
young persons aware of their doom. 
Nicolas Horton and his sister Victoria 
and Antonia Wychwood, whom he 
comes to love, are three very like- 
able young people, untroubled by 
“complexes,’’ and they have a lot of 
fun. Nicolas is the most serious of 
the three, and I was pleased with the 
occupation that Mr. Tickell chose for 
him. We have had so many heroes 
who were rising barristers or promising 
novelists or budding diplomats, but 
Nicolas is just a keeper in the Zoo! 
This in itself, and particularly in 
association with Nicolas’s  fellow- 
keeper, Marmaduke Tiplady, makes 
half the fun of the book. 

Behind all the fun is a savage 
resentment at the condition of England 
during those twenty years. Mr. 
Tickell makes Antonia ‘‘ the Loveliest 
Lovely” among the debutantes of her 
season, and, merely by recording the 
inanity of the society against which 
she moves, contrasted with the quiet 
seriousness of careers like Nick’s and 
thet of his Oxford friend Patrick 
Coolavin, he scores a tremendous 
Satirical point. 

Perhaps he pulls the marionette- 
lv aster’s strings a little too obviously 
making Antonia see the error of 
|r ways and take overnight to a life 

good works; but that is necessary 

his conclusion, which is magni- 
ently handled with Nick’s return 
mm Dunkirk. There aren’t many 
stakes in this book. It is not often 
hat an author can convey such a 
‘nse of indignation boiling in his 
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heart like a cauldron, and at the same 
time keep the surface stirring with a 
bright attraction. A deeply-felt pity 
is the secret of it—a compassion which 
is among the rare human qualities. 

Mr. Roderick Haig-Brown’s 
Return to the River (Collins, 8s. 6d.) 
is, like Mr. Henry Williamson’s Salar 
the Salmon, the story of the life-cycle 
of a salmon. But there are differences, 
and especially in this: that Mr. 
Williamson’s story was of a salmon 
spawned in English waters and at last 
returning there, and Mr. Haig- 
Brown’s is of a salmon spawned in a 
tributary of the Columbia River in 
the United States. 

This makes a great difference in 
the telling of the story, for whereas 
the English salmon has but a short 
distance to go before it reaches the 
sea, the American has hundreds of 
miles to travel, through mountain 
rapids, through the polluted waters of 
industrial towns, past the danger- 
spots where the river is tapped off to 
irrigate the pastures. And when the 
American salmon has left the Columbia 
River and reached the sea, its con- 
ditions are again different, for it is 
in waters that are the hunting ground 
of a highly developed industry. 
Leaving aside the predatory sea 
creatures which it must avoid if the 
life-cycle is to be completed and the 
return to the river accomplished, there 
are nets and hooks that lie in wait 
wherever the fish swims, with a 
canning factory at the other end of 
them. 


COMMERCE AND SALMON 

The great dams that have been 
erected in American rivers are another 
feature that complicates the age-old 
rhythm of the fishes’ lives. They have 
produced a problem not only for the 
fishes but also for the great industry 
that depends on the preservation of 
the salmon. 

On all these matters Mr. Haig- 
Brown is a great expert, and what his 
book comes to is a masterly study 
not only of the fish but of this complex 
interaction which has now arisen in 
the relationship of the fish to the 
works of man’s hand. It is a problem 
that is giving the canning industry 
a lot to think about, and we under- 
stand it more clearly after reading 
this story of what happened to one 
salmon from birth to death. 

° 


S long ago as 1940 the late Lord 
Lloyd, who was then President 
of the British Council, suggested to 
Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode, 
then President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, that the making of 
a map in Arabic characters of Europe, 
North Africa and the Middle East 
might well be undertaken by the 
Society and prove of political import- 
ance and usefulness in the work of the 
British Council. It was obvious that 
an English edition could be produced 
at the same time, and this has now 
made its appearance a little before 
the Arabic edition. It is a very fine 
piece of work and of extraordinary 
interest to-day even to those not 
concerned with cartography, for it 
covers that part of the world’s surface 
where the war has raged longest and 
with greatest concentration and still 
is raging. Unusual features are its 
oblique projection and that contours 
are shown in a wide range of delicately 
graded tints by photogravure. The 
effect is excellent; the lettering is 
delightfully clear and the whole map 
a credit to its makers. Similarly 
designed maps, ready in outline and 
presently to be completed, are British 
Council Maps (2) the Far East and 
(3) North America to Britain. The 
present map, No. 1, is priced at 5s., 
or with the other two maps in outline 
8s. Nos. 2 and 3 are not (in outline) 
to be sold separately. 
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Noruarne Like Lea THER 


een 


—— Sang, 


HEMICALLY this is not true. Leather is a protein 
and so are wool, silk, hair, nail and horn ! The manu- 
facture of leather is a highly-skilled and complex craft 
which has developed slowly but surely through centuries of 
trial and error. The hides must go through many treatments 
before being tanned. Tanning converts the soft skin into 
durable leather, but it is not the end. The leather must be 
brought to the required degree of pliability and finally dyed 
or finished to obtain the wide range of effects, say, between 
an army boot and a bright bedroom slipper, a fancy hand- 
bag and a Sam Browne belt. All these many and varied 
processes have been developed by the leather industry, but 
gradually, as the chemistry of leather has become better 
known, the chemist has been increasingly brought in, 
replacing the old agents for leather treatment, lime, animal 
excreta, eggs, offal and crude fats, with standard alkalies 
and sulphides, pancreatic enzymes, disinfectants, purified 
and analysed fats, the chrome tanning process and so on. 
Most of all, the chemist is helping the leather manufacturer 
to understand the principles of his processes, to speed them 
up and standardise them. The excellence of British leather 
is universally recognised, and British chemists are among 
the first in the field of leather research. Professor H. R. 
Procter, known affectionately as “the father of leather 
chemistry ” led a pioneer schcol at Leeds University from 
1890-1913 and the work he initiated has been pursued and 
developed all over the world. Leather remains 
the best material for footwear and all the 
white races walk in leather — in normal 
times ! So the old saying that there is 

nothing like leather is still true. 
No. 6 in the “ Services of an Industry” series 


issued by 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD 
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PHOTOGRAPHS DENE 


1. Black velours with a dented oval crown and a gutter edge to 
the brim in crimson felt with serrated edges. Aage Thaarup. 


2. One of the new dented oval crowns in mushroom brown felt 
with a dark brown snood tied up with rose beige velvet bows. 
Otto Lucas. 


3. Black felt halo with tucks separating each section and an ice 
blue crepe band framing the face. Debenham and Freebody. 


4. A tiny black felt worn well to one side and held on firmly by a 
black jersey skull cap. Aage Thaarup. 


ONDON designers are holding the first winter collections of 
clothes made under the new regulations with the simpli- 
fications of cut necessary to economise material and labour. 
They triumphantly prove the case that the simplest line is 

the best. They are more elegant now that all excrescences have 
been pruned away and they rely on cut for style and not on faldelals 
added afterwards. Colour is not rationed and provides an outlet 
All shades of red still remain in the forefront of the scene. Creed 
introduces flashes of cherry and rose red at the necks and waists ol 
dresses, lines storm collars and the pockets of top-coats with scarlet 
with just a little left to show, lines whole coats with scarlet, gives his 
suits cherry satin blouses, his dresses rosy red dickeys. His suit 
silhouette is plain as a pikestaff with the bottom of his fitting jackets 
curving slightly downwards at the front and back. Most of these 
suits have three buttons and neat revers like a man’s. 


The top-coats and the black tailor-mades in smooth firm clo‘h 
are outstanding in the Creed collection. A beaver brown coat, i: 4 
firm, warm suiting like a covert coating, could not have been plait 
or smarter, has a fly fastening, tailored revers and collar, and | ‘0 
flap pockets. A thick black cloth coat has two immense pockets t .t 
run round and make a panel at the back. This has a scarlet lir “g 
and a storm collar, also faced with scarlet, that makes a scarlet sp! sh 
at the top when it buttons over. A navy and plaid coat, with he 
plaid reversible side making the lining, hangs loose and has a very 0W 
four-button fastening below the waist. This coat is in comp *te 
contrast to the rest, and takes an entirely new line. It is as tho gh 
a box coat had been elongated. Among the suits is a country tw ed 
in a dog-tooth check in tones of browns and rust, with two poc. °ts 
on the right-hand side, one above and one below the waist. Anot \¢T 
tweed has big poaching pockets. A blue, tan and brown outfit ‘as 
smart. The jacket~was facecloth in a chalky pastel blue, the s ‘rt 
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4 | 
Paisley 


Dressing 
Gown 






















\8&8. Handsome Winter Dressing 


Gown in multi-coloured Paisley Rayon 
of highest quality, 
and lined with plain 
Rayon. 
0.5. 88]. 


Warmly quilted 


Dz 


Q5. Well - fitting 
slippers of black 
rayon crepe printed 
with small coloured 
flower bunches. 

Leatherette soles 
and medium 
Cuban heels. 


W. size. 
7 coupons. 













Sizes 
3 to 8. 


S/a4 


b Scoupons. Pest 4d. 











If you wish to receive the next 3 issues of 
*‘GORRINGES GAZETTE ’ 
please send 6d. in Stamps. 


























ALWAYS LOOK FOR THE NAME 


MORLEY i 


‘NITWEAR + STOCKINGS - UNDIES - GLOVES 
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Autumn Catalogues.. 
Our new publications 
“Quality Clothes’’ and 
“Children’s Wear’’ are J 
now ready... Price eh ow 
24d. or send I/- for a Oh ie 
series to be sent to you. 











UNREPEATABLE 


A cosy feather weight 
Angora is used for this 
attractive model in neutral 
colourings with contrasting 
fine check. The pockets and 
belt are outlined with match- 
ing leather. This dress cannot 
be repeated when existing 
stock is exhausted. 

(11 coupons) £10.1.0 


A perfectly tailored dress 
smart and lasting in wear, in 
a fine check suiting. The 
check is cleverly used to the 
slimming line. Several colour- 


/ ings and sizes. £13.13.9 


(11 coupons) 


Model Gown Department. 


Debenham & treebody 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.! 
LANgham 4444 (Debenhams Ltd) 
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An AUSTIN REED uniform makes a 


woman look her best—and feel it too, 
for it’s the perfect tailormade, adapted to 


Service needs. 














tos 


‘# if * 


103-113 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 »« TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 


Women’s Service Branches: Aldershot, Bath, Bournemouth, Edinburgh, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Loughborough, Manchester, Oxford, Southampton. London Telephone: Regent 6789. 











STOKE POGES GARDENS 


FOR REMEMBRANCE 


or for the 
INTERMENT OF ASHES 


YOUR OWN PRIVATE GARDEN 


MAINTAINED FOR EVER 
(Adjoining the Church of Gray’s Elegy). 


Pictorial Bookle—CHURCH COTTAGE, STOKE POGES, BUCKS 
(Tel.: Farnham Common 325). STATION: SLOUGH. 


BUSES FROM SLOUGH STATION, WINDSOR AND GERRARDS CROSS. 


























2 0z. of The Doctor’s Ceylon Tea goes much further 
than 2 oz. of ordinary tea. 


Harden Bros. & Lindsay Ltd., 20, Eastcheap, 
London, E.C.3 








Oval felt with a silky surface, a dented crown and a 

rolled edge to the brim. This is charming in dark 

colours, crimson, chestnut, Lincoln green, and comes 
from Scotts. 


was checked in browns and the blouse was tan. A beaver brown 
suit had brown buttons with tangerine centres and big overlapping 
porkets. This is the suit for the tangerine-coloured felts that 
Erik are featuring. Tangerine is as cheerful as the many reds, and 
likely to be in for a big run. It is perfect with the sparrow and 
beaver browns. 

The shirts in this collection, as always, were lovely. A very 
narrow black and white striped shirting went with a plain black 
suit and had the material worked across for the yoke and down for 
the bulk of the shirt. An Irish green velour cloth suit had a tie 
silk shirt with full sleeves. A beaver brown jacket in velour cloth 
with a check suiting skirt had a chestnut brown wool shirt. A glacé 
silk, biscuit colour, striped in grey was tremendously smart with a 
black suit that had a lapel ornament of black grapes dangling 
down. 


Worth also showed many muted browns and a number 
of black suits. Topcoats were collarless, buttoning under the 
chin with shoulder yokes, set-in sleeves and snug waists. A check 
tweed suit with three buttons is one of their designs for Utility and 
will be on sale all over the country for just under five pounds. 
Afternoon dresses are charming. A violet crépe with short sleeves 
has big flat tucks running horizontally across the shoulder yoke 
and below the waist. A black crépe has black tassels set aslant 
the skirt and at the elbows of the short sleeve, with more dangling 
from the V-neckline to the waist. For the larger woman, Worth 
design a jumper with a V-neckline, three buttons making a triangle 
in front and a belt inlet at the back. They show this in a deep 
shade of jade green over a black skirt. It would be good in black 
or any deep rich shade, and is a most useful garment. At the end 
of the collection at this famous house, noted for its glamorous 
evening dresses since M. Worth designed for the Empress Eugenie, 
are a few dinner frocks, simple black sheaths with floating sashes of 
turquoise or cherry moiré ribbons and more colour on the bod ce 
under the sleeves. 


Draped jersey caps attached to swathed snoods are being w: ‘1 
in London with plain black tailor-mades. I have seen then in 
pastel blue, in cherry red and in biscuit colour. They show 10 
hair, and are not easy on the face, but are very smart. It 
tammies on a coloured band, such as the one from Debenham _ id 
Freebody we have photographed, are becoming. So are the : ‘al 
velour hats with dented oval crowns wreathed with spo ed 
feathers that are being shown for suits and are worn well forw d, 


Ss 





straight on the forehead. Snoods seem as much in evidenc as | 


in the first days of the fashion when every second woman bot ;ht 
or made one. They are so practical in the winter that w en 
you have had one you never want to leave it off. he 
smartest ones this winter are swathed rayon jersey or hand cro: et 
ones in crépe rayon yarn. They are not so large as the sum &f 
snoods, which hung on to the shoulders and show the shape 2 
the head. P. JoycE REYNOLDS, 
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Cl TEER 
: — —Z-~— BZ” 
pY THE YARD! eee 
. | TS SP = WHI 
the White House, 51, New eee oes i 
— ! 
f Bond Street, you will find ATSSTIN TEKS 
th loveliest imaginable model 
lip rie, blouses and _layettes, 
er ely made by hand, as well as 
re ace by the yard and lingerie 
a’ /ayette materials. For over a 
oc ter of a century the White = ES 
+ «se has been world-famed for SSS Ss 
ousseaux and layettes. 
, with the necessity f 
: | IW ve eval ost of us take ‘the chemist’ 
§ economising on coupons, for granted. We go to him for 
> th superfine and lasting quality of advice and always receive kindly, 
» V ite House garments is doubly skilled, attention; we take the 
3 ractenial Besides it doctor’s prescription to him, 
m= af ‘reciatec. wan, . knowing that it will be accurately 
> m dels, the White House is able dispensed. This faith in the 
» tc offer the entire remaining chemist is fully justified, for he 
> stk of Messrs. Steinmanns, of 2 Migly twaleed expert end 
r | adill aah ieeall a Member of the Pharmaceutical 
5 CPi lily, which includes numerous Society. He is a most important 
» re .acejabots, collars, bows, fronts, part of the country’s health 
BS et lace by the yard (real and organisation. As an expert he 
. . ; d id lects f knows the value of the preparations 
: = tion), and a ~ e€ selection o which he sells over the counter. 
sil ind other fabrics by the yard. en ena hin eae eae 
vi — ay wd ITE chemists have recommended 
~| THE EUTHYMOL 
7} HOUSE [TD 
lat ’ 
mr LINEN SPECIALISTS TOOTH PASTE 
on | 51,NEW BOND ST WL 
a z 
TY 
ck f ‘ 
for 
. ACQMAR 
th & 4 i ) ap Fi 
ct 
la BF : 
“on are showing a small 
8 & 
; collection of Autumn 
er 
he Bf Models conforming to 
ck & 
nd © the new regulations 
1s, 
jes & 
re JACQOMAR 
ke 
nt 16, Grosvenor St., London, W.1 
ng : 
th \ The urgent demands of the Army, Air 
ale / and Civil Defence Forces are leaving us 
ep = = 7 with very few tables for private or 
i ry public use, but enquiries are always 
ck JANE AND JUDY | welcomed and every effort is being 
nd ALTERATION SPECIALISTS | made to meet individual requirements. 
us Expert in re-creating W. JELKS & SONS, LTD. 
ie, your disused clothes Established 1835. Tel. North 2747 (10 lines) 
of Why not use the precious pre-war 
material lying idle perhaps in men’s 
> J suits and great-coats. 
They can be unpicked and re-made 
into suits or winter coats. | 
: : ‘DOGS 
in JANE anp JUDY | 
10 Ladies’ Tailors . Dressmakers | &K WS W979) 
It Furriers . Milliners | Y larags ~ 
| Stoane 36, Wilton Place, dilluludlindiiliyl, gyy ffi 
: | 1537 London, S.W.1 em wo fre 
a SS aa ee sei 
al PREFER 
-d, CIAMONDS UP 100% : 
IAZINGLY HIGH PRICES pai 
bs ly DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD Fawn. S Pp { L L E R S 
‘ht ; RY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES, 
en ; £10,000. H.M. Government acquire al] = 
: |, coins, ete., bought by us.—Call or post, 
he LINDEN & CO. 
et NEW BOND STREET, W.|I. 
er he First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 
of 
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LOTUS eldtschoen 


“TI bought a pair of Lotus Veldtschoen in 1917, GUA RANTEED WATERPROOF 


for use whilst serving in France and Flanders. From 

that time they continued to give wonderful service During the War, 1914-18, Lotus Lid. made 54,751 pairs of 
for fishing, shooting, etc. After nearly 23 years they Veldtschoen Boots. Worn exclusively by Officers on active ser- 
have been repaired and are in perfect condition.” vice overseas, only 76 pairs failed to give complete satisfaction. 


TILL VICTORY 1S WON THE SALE OF LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN IS RESERVED TO MEMBERS OF H.M. FORCES 








